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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
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Rural Commentary 
F. G. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas is in charge of the Extra-Mural activities of the University 
College of the South-West, Exeter 


NE of the most damning indictments of modern industrial 

society is its apparent incapacity to maintain a vigorous and 
healthy rural society. This does not imply that there was at one time 
an idyllic rustic ‘simple life’ that has been lost in the modern world; 
but that whenever and wherever modern industry is developed, the 
productivity of the land is destroyed whether it be in the broad valley 
of the Mississippi or the ‘deserted village’ nearer home. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that there is a fundamental conflict in outlook between 
the industrial mind, exploiting raw material for some synthetic gain, 
and the slower creative nurture needed to till the soil. 

It is true, of course, that latterly every industrial nation has become 
increasingly anxious about the desolation of the countryside. America 
and Russia have launched imaginative and speculative experiments to 
find some way of salvaging the condition of the farming peoples. 
Germany, say its leaders, must be basically a nation of peasants. 
Fascist Italy has undertaken notable attempts to found some modern 
rural communities. In our own country, after many years of political 
apathy, recent governments have devised plans for subsidising and 
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controlling farming to such an extent that agriculture, the stronghold 
of individualism, is now a state-subsidised industry. 

Local authorities and voluntary bodies also have extended their ser- 
vices in the rural areas. New roads, new schools, the by-pass, and the 
agricultural advisers of the local authority are ‘signs of the times’. 
The countryside is the modern field of missionary endeavour. The 
Women’s Institute flourishes in most villages; the British Legion— 
equally representative of village society—is a social factor of some 
importance. The W.E.A.., a later arrival, has organized classes in vil- 
lages and, in co-operation with the local authorities and the Univer- 
sities, has appointed ‘resident tutors’-—academic exiles—in most rural 
counties; while the peripatetic organizers of the Rural Community 
Councils offer such omnibus services for villages that it is indeed 
a strange village that can pass with credit the check list of the organizer! 
Within the county, the progressives plead the cause of progress; ‘new 
roads’, ‘new senior schools’—‘village colleges’ in Cambridge— 
‘new midwives’, more money: the reactionaries plead poverty and 
bankruptcy from increasing rate charges, ‘orchestral classes are a 
waste of public money’ or, as a chairman of a ‘progressive’ rural County 
Council said in public quite recently, ‘I believe a boy gets on in spite of, 
not because of, education. But then no one listens to me.’ 

For fifty years, this increasing volume of rural services has been 
growing in variety and effectiveness, but with such a multitude of 
voluntary and statutory committees in attendanc. wat what should 
be a matter of long term policy has all the appearance of a 
panic. 

To-day, the climax to this panic is blatant and obvious. A.R.P. has 
summoned from their restless retirement all the pensioned civil servants 
and military empire builders in the countryside; with the clergy and 
the squires they have found a new social purpose; with the villagers 
game for a new excitement, they muster for gas drill in isolated hamlets 
in the middle of the moors! Indeed, it needs little imagination to see this 
rural England as it was a hundred odd years ago, when the beacon lay 
ready to be fired against the French invasion, and old Jem Purchess 
stood sentinel on Rainbarrow heath while countrywomen whispered of 
‘He who lives upon human flesh . . . for all the world like the Cernel 
Giant in old ancient times. . . .’ ‘And what a time we do live in, be- 
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tween wars and wassailings, the goblin o’ Boney, and King George 
in flesh and blood!’* 


I 


One result of this ‘panic’ may be that the work of the voluntary 
bodies will be restricted if not curtailed. Ambulance classes have be- 
come so numerous as to limit the money available for evening in- 
stitutes and other adult work. The new ‘interests’ make demands on 
the personnel of the village and war activities must take precedence; 
moreover, the ever-present clamour for economy and the exigencies of 
the present budgets of the local authorities will limit expenditure on 
the social services. Consequently, it will be necessary in due course, to 
state facts and argue a case for further social grants. In the meantime it 
may be advisable to take an overview of the provision of social services 
and, more precisely, to inquire whether all these schemes are making 
any valid contribution towards a modern rural society. 

This is primarily a task for each voluntary and statutory organiza- 
tion; I have neither the detailed information nor the space for such a 
review. But such an overview as I have suggested is not only the re- 
sponsibility of the officials—they are, perhaps, too adepr and skilful 
at stating a case for their organizations—it is primarily the responsi- 
bility of those concerned that the present maldistribution of our people 
as between town and country must be amended. Such people are not 
concerned with administrative apologias. Their questions are simpler: 
has all this expenditure of public and private effort been worth while? 
has it produced or shown signs of producing a vigorous countryside 
of prosperous people? 

The stark facts are that, in spite of resident tutors, R.C.C. 
officials, M.O.H.’s, L.E.A.’s, W.I.’s, W.E.A.’s, T.G.’s and the whole 
alphabet of modern administration, people are still leaving the country 
for the towns with the result that there are less young people and a 
relative and actual higher number of old (over 45) people in the villages 
at each census. Marketing boards, drainage schemes, broadcasts and 
other devices of our day, mainly serve to bring these facts into bold 
relief. 


* Hardy’s The Dynasts, Il, iv, v. 
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Another fact, more debatable perhaps, is that the local charges for 
these services are bankrupting the countryside as it is organized 
economically at present. Rates are soaring to figures which, while low 
in comparison with urban rates, are heavy in relation to the low earning 
power of the people and the low productivity of the rural areas.* 

If it is remembered that the national exchequer is aiding certain 
sections of the rural areas to the extent of some £50,000,000 a year in 
addition to normal grant aid, it would appear that the rural areas are 
rapidly becoming ‘the special areas’ of the country. 

The story of the ‘drift to the town ’of the young people of the village 
is well known. The ‘plight of agriculture’ is an everyday phrase equally 
well known but less easily understood. Also, ‘every schoolboy knows’ 
that rural industries have passed to the towns except for a few ana- 
chronisms which survive on low wage rates and the luxury market. 

But general information rarely goes beyond these limits. The more 
common view of the countryside is a mixture of picnics and utopian 
rusticity which may compensate for some of the barrenness of urban 
society. There is little awareness of the possibilities of a rural society’s 
using modern inventions and contemporary techniques for living; 
there is little informed public opinion and, in consequence, there is no 
national rural policy. This, in my view, is the central issue. 

Moreover many organizations are so urban centred that their in- 
dursions into rural life are philanthropic and ameliorative rather than 
constructive; too often they are emanations of town offices and urban 
officials with their accompanying files of documentation and statistics; 
they belong to the world of industry in which the imponderables of 
organic life—the fundations of rural life—are understood only when 
reduced to the calculations of the comptometer; they are emanations 
of a society where each man must count as one though, as Burke 
pointed out, in such case, ‘a lamp post would do for a second’; an 
illusion which will not deceive the countryman. 


II 
It would, of course, be unreasonable to charge any individual volun- 
tary or statutory authority with the responsibility for the present 


* A U.A.B. official finds it difficult, even on his standard of needs, to keep 
the allowances to the unemployed below the level of existing wage rates in rural 
areas. 
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conditions of rural England. But it is neither unfair nor unreasonable as 
a method of appraisal to relate their policies and practices to these con- 
ditions. In such an overview as this, general statements must necessarily 
replace the particular; but as long as such general statements are con- 
strued, not as conclusive or all-inclusive, but as descriptions of trends 
of development, they may be useful as a basis of review. 

Such an overview is necessarily general because it is no longer easy 
to distinguish or assess in isolation the work of voluntary or statutory 
authorities. The omnibus Rural Community Council for example, is 
mainly a purveyor of other people’s money and organization—that is 
its own claim; and it would be difficult to sort out from the report of a 
Rural Community Council what belongs to the voluntary or statutory 
authority. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly obvious that the activities 
of the voluntary and statutory uuthorities in rural areas are almost 
indistinguishable in some spheres of action. It would be interesting to 
know for example whether the adult education movement sponsored 
in Lancashire by the Local Authority is in fact—not in theory-—differ- 
ent from that in a county organized by the W.E.A.* Similarly the differ- 
ence betwee: a W.I. or a W.E.A. in one county as compared with an- 
other will reflect, among other things, the outlook of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. Further, a Local Authority will be influenced by the 
vitality of the voluntary associations in the area. Therefore an over- 
view of rural trends should not separate voluntary and statutory 
authorities. 

In spite of this intermingling of function it is equally true that both 
are necessary if any general progress is to be maintained. A Local 
Authority, especially in a rural area, needs the stimulation of virile and 
vigorous voluntary bodies—criticizing, suggesting, experimenting, 
shaping and mobilizing public opinion. 

There is a tendency, however, for voluntary bodies to become mere- 
ly adjuncts of the authority and to forget their first purposes; the vol- 
untary body is sometimes little more than another efficient bureau- 
cracy which must occasionally call its council for consultation. It may 
he wise to reconsider the position, for this confusion of purpose and 


bureaucracy) are not so dissimilar these days from. voluntary bodies (which are 
voluntary councils with no statutory powers but with their own bureaucracy). 
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method has sometimes limited the effectiveness of the voluntary body 
which, instead of being a spearhead movement for the reconstruction 
of a new rural society, has become a purveyor of classes or some other 
specific service. The officials of the County Council tend to think of 
such organizations as merely administrative adjuncts. “Why give so 
much money to voluntary body?” asked a councillor. ‘Because it’s 
cheaper than doing it in our own office’ was the official reply. 

This position, which varies among the organizations and even 
from county to county, is likely to occur more frequently in the 
educational associations dependent on public funds for the services 
they offer; and it has arisen because of the very real difficulty, which I 
do not wish to minimize, of establishing a self supporting association, 
such as the W.E.A., in a rural area. There is the temptation, therefore, 
to make the movement indispensable to the authority and to secure 
stability of income for services rendered. The result may be that in 
such conditions the movement may ultimately lose its identity and 
forget its first purpose because it dare not risk the loss of grant which 
might follow some outspoken statement on matters of public policy. 
It becomes a name. Perhaps that is why, with all our multitude of 
voluntary bodies in rural areas, not one of them speaks of the obvious 
fundamental causes of rural decline—land tenure, farming bankruptcy, 
the dominance of the aged—and most of them concentrate on the 
Valuable services they are rendering to those who remain in the 
villages. 


Ill 

Now, although this review is primarily concerned with the educa- 
tional activities of the various rural agencies, it is important to remem- 
ber that there are other operative social factors which determine and 
even limit the work of education. For example, the work of the 
authorities in developing roads has affected village life in every direc- 
tion. The extension and improvement of the medical services, the 
rebuilding of rural houses and the inspection services of the County 
Councils are obviously educative measures; and even a merely quanti- 
tative comparison of these supplies with those provided in the pre- 
County Council era (i.e. prior to 1884) is comment enough on the 
general raising of rural standards. The rural areas have reflected, very 
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dimly, the rising standards of the country as a whole—in all but one 
sphere, namely the organization of its economic life. 

From this general point of view, the work of the County Councils 
has been directed towards improving the condition of the rural people; 
and the total effort is impressive. The credit for this progress must rest 
with the small minority of progressive councillors, the Council’s 
staif, and pressure of central exchequer grants. It is well to remember 
that each step forward is still strongly contested and there are no prece- 
dents. The techniques of government required in the rural council 
chamber and in the field are new. 

In the council chamber there is seldom any marshalling of political 
alignments—except, of course, in industrial counties like Durham or 
certain counties in South Wales. Instead the official must face a council 
of traditional squirearchy-farmer-outlook, the confusing cross-currents 
of personal issues, echoes of nineteenth century political groupings and 
the prospect of a sudden focussing of voting strength, as at present, 
due to national or international events. At the moment, for example, 
the fear of war has summoned into prominence ideas and speeches that 
in quieter times would not have been heard in public even in the rural 
areas. 

Even if the consent of the council has been secured, new techniques 
are required to translate plans into facts. The M.O.H. for example, 
and others concerned with sanitation for a scattered rural population, 
cannot use the comparatively easy devices of a town sanitary system. 
New methods and other standards must be devised. Water, roads, 
schools equally need new techniques; the very contours of the land 
often presenting new difficulties. 

One result of these problems of rural administration is that each 
department concentrates on carrying out its own programme and plans 
with but the minimum co-ordination with other departments. The 
work of the department becomes an end itself—the successful com- 
pletion of a school or a road or whatever it may be. The only co- 
ordinating unit is the County Council, a cumbersome body. There is 
no ‘thinking’ body within the council to co-ordinate the plans and 
policies of the different departments or to review the general effective- 
ness of the whole work of the council in relation to the major, first 
problem, the w: iare of the people. Thus, while the fifty years of 
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County Council effort is, from one point of view, encouraging; from 
the more general point of view, it is not untrue to say that this huge 
annual expenditure of money has failed to arrest the decline of rural 
society. 

The work of the Agricultural Committees illustrates very well the 
consequence of such uncordinated activity. Surely this committee, 
concerned with the economic base of rural society, should be a major 
committee, more important than the Roads or Education Committee. 
In fact, it is often the Cinderella of the County Council, only since 1919 
freed from subordination to the Education Department. Its +’ork is, 
in practice, limited to ‘improving’ existing methods of agriculture—a 
necessary service; but it can do little to promote any radical reorganiza- 
tion: too often, the advisers of the committee are content to follow the 
plough, suggesting a minor modification here or there. Consequently, 
because the work of the agricultural committee is primarily educa- 
tional, it cannot deal effectively vitn the basic economic conditions of 
its area. Nor is there any other committee to do this work. 

Further, there is usually no committee at all to deal with the other 
aspects of the economic life of the county, such as the development of 
new industries suitable for a rural area. This gap in the work of the 
councils is perhaps the most serious defect in county administration. 

Many of these problems are national concerns and must depend upon 
national policy. But there is much to be done now in the counties. 
It is strange, for example, that it should be left to a Rural Community 
Council to tackle the problem of electricity supplies to villages and 
farmers—though this is perhaps one of the most constructive and 
original efforts of that organization. 

I realize that these comments will seem ultra vires to many County 
Councillors. They view the functions of the County Council as im- 
proving the conditions of the countryside for the people; the answer is 
that there will be soon no one to live in the new houses, to travel along 
the new roads or pay the rates unless the policy of County Councils is 
reviewed. It is not enough to make England a land fit for farmers to 
live in; we need a new rural society able to support a decent standard 
of life for a larger and younger population. Without this approach 
the ameliorative work of the County Councils becomes as valuable as a 
glass coffin—it fully reveals the corpse. 
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IV 

It is less easy to take an overview of the voluntary agencies in the 
village because they are so numerous and their work is so various. 
Even the humblest member of the village will scarcely escape the 
impact of one of them. Nor does it help to curtail the review to one 
limited aspect such as educational bodies, because this would give an 
entirely misleading impression of the social forces at play in village life. 
Moreover, it is impossible to understand the problems confronting the 
educational bodies without knowing something of the influence of 
other social organizations which condition so much of the life of the 
village. 

Some of these are of long-standing and deep-rooted in village 
life. The churches, for example, are such voluntary organizations. 
Methodism in spite of its long history in the village is still non- 
conformist; it has not achieved the monied respectability of urban 
Methodism in the North of England. The whole tradition of social 
respectability is associated with the Church of England, and in the view 
of many village people nonconformity is almost anti-social, likely to 
harbour non-conformity in politics and personal manners. Methodism 
in the countryside has still to struggle for existence with small congre- 
gations with small incomes. 

Now the influence of Methodism in a village is important. The 
bleak, sharp-angled chapel is a stern call to revolt against the more 
attractive church standing in grounds hallowed by the burial of the 
ancestors even of the chapel-goers. The church is a symbol of the 
organized social and economic life of the village, past and present; 
the chapel is upstart and new. The full significance of this can only 
be realized fully by chapel-goers living in a village who know the 
implied social standing of the chapel and the struggle they have to 
maintain the elementary rights long given in the town. There is still 
a tension between church and chapel that may become a bitter feud 
on some other issue, perhaps unconnected with religion such as the 
building of a village hall; equally significant, church and chapel will 
sometimes join in an effort to maintain the fabric of \e church— 
because that is part of the heritage of the whole village—although in 
the same village the parson may refuse to enter the chapel for a special 
service. 


q 
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Now this chapel influence has had certain consequences in the social 
life of the village. The influences of Methodism cannot be discussed fully 
here. The chapel-goers were non-conformists in religion, in social 
customs and occasionally in politics. The village chapel with its own 
local government within the chapel, its self-reliance on the small sub- 
scriptions of the members, the ‘class meeting’ training the members in 
speaking before others in the village, was a valuable training ground for 
social workers and above all stirred a spirit of individual independence 
in social matters too often dormant in the ‘church village.’ The organ- 
izer of a W.E.A. class, for example, will find it easier to setupa W.E.A. 
committee in a village with a chapel tradition than in a village depen- 
dent upon the benefactions of a squire. He will often find a more inde- 
pendent outlook, more real questing for information, and a greater 
readiness in discussion. There are other traits, not wholly good. There 
is often a puritanism akin to the sectarianism of the seventeenth 
century and sometimes this independence is strident, crude and 
provocative. 

It is more difficult to estimate the effect of the established church 
in the village to-day; it is as established as the life of the village; 
and although congregations are small and the parson is less important 
socially than a hundred years ago, the church can still mobilise the 
people of the area. The difficulty in making any valid comparison is 
dife to the fact that until recent times, the parson was a social factor 
because he acted as a second squire employing men and servants. Old 
inhabitants still talk of the hunting parsons or the Sunday morning 
parade when, as at Rothbury in Northumberland, the parson went to 
church with his eight servants. The parsons can no longer fulfil this 
social function, and they plead their poverty openly, pointing in 
evidence to the large rambling houses they must maintain and cannot 
afford to staff. The villager is not interested in the poverty of the 
parson, but he does wonder why the parson should continue, with 
an income derived in part from the land, if he cannot employ labour 
or provide alternative service to the village. Nor has the parson the 
secular authority in the village as in the days of rural administration 
under local Justices of Peace. 

This may ultimately be for the good of the church; though at the 
moment, although there are a few village parsons active in their village, 
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many of them are merely living in retirement as a reward for active 
service elsewhere or because they knew the right patrons. 

Yet the parson in the country parish has every opportunity to hand. 
Most of the livings are sufficient to provide a reasonable income. The 
church is the centre of deep rooted and affectionate associations in the 
mind of the villager that a lively parson might capitalize. Yet churches 
stand empty. The apologia of so many parsons—their isolation from 
intellectuals of their own calibre—is nowadays unreal in view of mod- 
ern transport and wireless; in fact, it is more commonly true that it is 
the isolated intellectual, digging into antiquarian lore or reading alone 
in his study books that no village inhabitant would understand, who is 
the most creatively active for his parish. Perhaps parsons stay too 
long in one village, because it zs true that living and working in a village 
is often disheartening; passive resistance was a fine art in the village 
before townsmen ever heard of Gandhi! It is also true that some par- 
ishes are too small to provide adequate scope for a full-time parson. 
But the real difficulty is the quality of the country parson; to-day, he 
must stand or fall in the esteem of the village by his works. No longer 
will the ‘gazing rustics’ wonder still ‘that one small head could carry 
all he knew’ for they too can read and hear the latest news and ideas 
of the day; and few people can stand the familiarity of village life for a 
few years, let alone for a lifetime. 

It is not without significance that in two of the key positions in 
rural life, the parson’s and the farmer’s, there is no adequate recruit- 
ment of young and new personnel and no method of getiing rid of the 
inefficient practitioner. 

Political associations are another important influence in the village. 
It is generally assumed that church-peop!e are Conservative in their 
politics and chapel-goers are Liberals. This is not true. The analogy 
between the established church and the non-conformiting Methodists 
on the one hand and the Conservative and Liberal par*‘*s on the other 
is misleading. Liberalism is not ‘non-conformity’ in pc ‘:tics; it is too 
well-founded in the traditional rural hierarchy and its allegiances are 
deep in social custom and squirearchy. Non-conformity in politics 
would be represented by the Labour Party or the Independent Labour 
Party, and these parties have little hold on the rural areas as yet. 
Village opinion is still against the radical and there is many a villager 
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could tell stories of political persecution since the war; moreover, 
village migration creams the best of each generation and among them 
the most progressive elements. There is not likely to be much change 
until there is a new population in the countryside. 

On the other hand, the Labour Party concentrating on the capture 
of urban seats and dominated by urban organizers has never planned 
realistically any extension to the rural areas. Prior to general elections, 
partisans appear and provide a diversion for a few days; young Labour- 
ites hike into the countryside combining propaganda with their own 
pleasure. This extension of the propaganda of the market place to the 
village is perhaps the fundamental tactical error. The rural worker has 
time to think if he wishes; those that don’t wish to think will not follow 
a revolutionary line anyway while those that do will not be impressed 
to action by street corner language. To vote Labour in a village is to 
risk social ostracism; it is staking private judgment against the con- 
certed opinion of the group. Such action arises only from deep con- 
viction. A long term educational policy is the only basis for any 
extension of the Labour vote. Other parties can rely on their social 
connections for their basic strength; the Labour party has no such deep 
roots; it must convince by its thinking. 

I am not concerned in this article with the political programmes of 
the parties; but the case of the Labour Party is a useful illustration both 
of the failure of the extension of urban social machinery to rural areas, 
and of the political background of the village. 

It is against such a background that the charge of political partisan- 
ship levelled against the Women’s Institute movement must be con- 
sidered. It is true that the President of the viliage W.I. is usually a 
woman of some social standing in village hierarchy; and it follows 
from what has been said above, that she will be either a Conservative 
or a Liberal in a rural village, and that the members of the Institute 
will follow her lead. But it is not the President who shapes the views 
of the members so much as the history of the village. A traditionally 
Liberal village will quite frequently have a Liberal squire, and vice versa. 
Politics and religion in the countryside are not so much matter of 
opinion, but customary ways of living in a rural society. Variation, as 
between Conservative and Liberal, is tolerated, but non-conformity is 
regarded as anti-social—it is bad manners. If new organizations con- 
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form to the sccial pattern they are welcome. Hence the success of the 
British Legion and the Women’s Institute. If they threaten existing 
social practices—as training farm labourers at agricultural colleges, 
building new senior schools away from the village, or forming a 
W.E.A. class to promote independent thinking may do—then they are 
resisted. 

This power of resistance is seen most vividly in the way in which 
practically the whole machinery of Local Government in rural areas 
has been taken over by the social hierarchy of the ‘county.’ So that 
to-day, the older ruling groups still control the social life of the 
countryside modified and regulated by the exigencies of statutory 
powers. The work of the County Councils reflects in no small measure 
the virtues as well as the defects of these people. Their power is waning, 
but as yet they are dominant in the county, powerful in the councils 
of the nation, and their friends have easy access to the inner chambers 
of government and high office. 


V 


Most of the voluntary agencies working in the rural areas frankly 
accept this condition of affairs and work within its social framework. 
They utilize its social hierarchy. The Legion is manned by retired 
Service officers and headed by landed gentry. The Women’s Institute 
adopts a similar process. The Boy Scouts have found such patronage 
useful. The National Association of Boys’ Clubs, seeking to extend its 
movement to rural areas, first mobilises key county names. 

The Townswomen’s Guild movement which, it should be remem- 
bered, works in small rural towns as well as cities provides an interest- 
ing contrast. This movement has not been able to adopt the ‘county’ 
procedure because, for various reasons, ‘county’ folk do not take a 
prominent part in small town affairs. Now the task of the T.G. is 
equally urgent and necessary as that of the W.I.; but the movement 
has never received the same financial help from the government or any 
other quarter and this, I suspect, is due in no small measure to the 
fact that the Townswomen’s Guild movement has been unable to tap 
the influence of the ‘county’ as did the Women’s Institute movement. 
For the same reason, it is more difficult to organize and ‘run’ a guild. 
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There is no accepted leadership among the townswomen to replace 
the lady of the manor. All of which may be a sad reflection on human 
nature, but is a fair description of much of rural England. 

It is not to be expected that such movements as the Legion, the 
Women’s Institutes and the others founded on the social hierarchy of 
the village will stimulate, still less formulate, demands for any radical 
change in the countryside. But it would be unjust not to acknowledge 
the valuable ameliorative work of such bodies as the Women’s Insti- 
tute and the District Nursing Associations. Both of these bodies have 
done excellent educational work and have made a lasting contribution 
to the freedom of the rural women and to the life of the countryside 
as a whole. Some of the voluntary bodies reach this standard of ser- 
vice, but the activities organized in the villages by many of the volun- 
tary bodies, religious, political and social, do little more than provide 
occasional services and frequent socials the quality of which is not 
infrequently poor. 


VI 

Modern educational movements have not utilized this same tech- 
nique and it is of particular interest therefore to note one or two 
aspects of this post-war development. But, for reasons given earlier 
in this article, it is necessary to discuss the work of the local education 

“authorities and the voluntary bodies together and even to comment 
on school matters if we are to discern the significant trends in rural 
education and relate these to the well-being of the people of the 
countryside. 

The standard of education offered in the countryside has improved 
considerably during the fifty years of County Council government. 
In view of the strenuous and welcome efforts now being made by the 
authorities to provide an even more adequate education for the rural 
population and their attempt to utilize rural experience as a basis of 
teaching, it may seem ungracious to comment critically on their efforts. 
But the story of rural education in and out of school is illuminating, 
and shows perhaps more clearly than any other issue the limitations of 
our present policy in general with regard to rural affairs. 

On the whole, education in rural areas has been but a poor imitation 
of urban education and such success as it may have had in the past 
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must be credited rather to the underpaid rural teacher, often working 
in intolerable buildings, than to the responsible authorities. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the ‘village college’ and the new senior schools are 
still the exception rather than the rule. Some counties have yet to 
complete the first new school. The under-eleven children are still in the 
village school, and not all the old and black-listed schools have been 
remodelled or destroyed. 

Evening Institutes have been organized by some rural authorities 
in schools in small market towns. These, like the elementary school, 
follow the urban pattern. Even the new Technical and Evening In- 
stitutes in new buildings planned to serve a rural hinterland seem to 
follow the same courses as for industrial areas with but slight modi- 
fication. 

Later the voluntary movements, particularly the W.E.A., organized 
evening classes in the villages and appointed ‘resident-tutors’ 
to live in the rural areas. Again the same tendency was apparent, 
namely to establish groups on the same basis as in the town, with the 
same subjects and sometimes the same approach. It took the adult 
movement a long time to realize that a tutorial class was not possible 
in a rural village without so altering the nature of the class that it was 
no longer a tutorial class in standard or purpose. 

Why is it that educationists have been so progressive and, at the 
same time, so unrealistic in their methods? 

Possibly, it is because so many of the officials are town bred and 
town minded; the county officials, whose important services I have 
acknowledged here and elsewhere, are primarily administrators living in 
a county town and with little time to think about the problems they 
must administer and still less time to visit the villages. More usually 
their village contacts are limited to a managers’ meeting, an irate 
parent’s protest, or a recalcitrant school teacher. Their knowledge of 
the countryside tends therefore to be academic; their view of education 
limited to a professional interest which ignores non-educational issues 
such as fat-stock prices and other aspects of rural economy. The Board 
of Education Inspectors visit the schools and the adult classes, but in 
spite of their sympathy and goodwill—the county officials have these 
qualities too—they too tend to theorize about ‘education’; rural educa- 
tion is a problem instead of part of a whole problem of rural recon- 
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struction. This departmentalism of thought may be illustrated in the 
discussion of ‘rural bias’ for the new senior schools. 

The phrase, ‘rural bias’, has all the attractions and the virtues of a 
modern discovery, although it has been the practice of every good 
teacher since schools were founded in the countryside. Even Gold- 
smith’s schoolmaster could ‘measure’ lands, ‘terms and tides presage’, 
‘and even the story ran that he could gauge’. But the officials have 
discovered in rural bias, a counterblast to the farmer critics; and so 
teachers are to be sent for a three month course in rural science. There 
is a new subject in the curriculum! The school is to have gardens, 
poultry, bees and other such. County agricultural advisers are to visit 
the schools and give advice. 

But when the farmer says, in effect ‘at last you are training the chil- 
dren to become agricultural workers’, the official hastily replies that 
he is doing nothing of the sort, but only using rural interests as a basis 
of teaching. So the distrust grows of one for the other. 

Meanwhile the youngsters whose ‘interests’ are under discussion 
have other views in all probability. If he is a farmer’s son, he has 
probably done all the gardening, milking and other ‘rural bias’ activi- 
ties before he left home and is not excited at the thought of more 
hoeing, even if the potatoes will eventually appear on the table at 
school lunch. And the others have no intention of digging for liveli- 
hood under present agricultural conditions, so that the extent of their 
interest will depend on the teacher’s skill rather than the subject. 

There is a very real danger that rural bias is as yet little more than 
an academic theory about rural life such as the farmer so roundly, and 
sometimes quite rightly, condemns when he talks of the ‘college 
farmer’. Farming and the trades of the countryside are crafts and 
skills and a way of life. If, as I believe, it is desirable that boys and girls 
should experience these things then it is a question of providing 
opportunities for practising them under living conditions; not abstract- 
ing them into subjects for the classroom and school ground. Surely it 
would be better, and cheaper, to have a good farm well equipped and 
well stocked under craftsmen workers in the neighbourhood of the 
school and let the boys and girls work alongside the men and do a 
job of work. If necessary, let the farmer come into the school on equal 
terms with the staff. 
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This confusion about ‘rural bias’ is significant of the general diffi- 
culties likely to be experienced in post-school education, because this 
work is even more obviously an extension of urban experience. 

The parallel discussion in post-school education, especially with 
reference to adult education, is generally about ‘standards’ and ‘quality’ 
of the work. ‘What is the quality of the work done in the village’ and 
‘how many tutorial classes are there in the area’ are common questions. 
These questions are argued equally by the Board’s inspectors, the local 
official and the officers of the W.E.A. The yardstick in adult education 
is the tutorial class; a tutorial class is ranked higher than the one year 
course; the one year course higher than the twelve week course; last of 
all, comes the six week course, carefully rationed by regulations as to 
the number permissible in any one centre. It is true that a tutorial class 
provides the opportunity for consecutive study under skilled leadership 
for three years, but when acceptance of the form by a group of stu- 
dents is rated too highly, so that standards become identified with 
formal arrangements, there is a real danger of sacrificing educational 
purposes to formality. 

The extension of adult education to the villages both by the local 
authorities and the W.E.A. has raised this question in an acute form. 
You cannot bluff the countryman; he has no academic ambitions, 
and the fact that one type of class is higher in attainment makes no 
appeal to him. His interests are catholic but extensive. He will discuss a 
book or a historical narrative or whatever may be the subject in rela- 
tion to his wider interests. He doesn’t care what the subject is as long 
as the tutor is a ‘good un,’ and as one said to me, ‘knows his offals.’ 

Yet the official view is that the syllabus must be examined critically, 
and a literature lecture must be about literature, and history must be 
coursed in academic sequence and biology must not venture into 
social questions. 

Now, the tutor in the village knows that his group will be composed 
of 12-20 people, average age 40, interests as variable as their personal- 
ities, educational attainments ranging from pre-war village schooling 
to public school and ’varsity, and among all the members of the group 
a common horror at any semblance of pretence about ‘larning’. 

As in the case of the ‘rural bias’ discussion, the difficulty arises 
from the conflict between academic theory and rural practice. Adult 
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education is an urban importation and with it have come the jargon 
and formule based on the experience of industrial centres. In a town, 
it is possible to find a group of adults with a common subject interest. 
In a village, the subject is immaterial for the people are interested, if at 
all, in the world of man and his experiences. 

Yet if adult education is concerned with the provision of tuition and 
discussion under skilled léadership, as it should be, then the official 
view is well founded. And if adult education is to maintain standards 
in a rural area the provision of classes will need overhauling. It might 
be better educational practice if resident tutors and organizers con- 
centrated on a few selected centres and ceased arousing lethargic 
villagers into terminal enthusiasms. Here classes might well be organ- 
ized with people brought, at the public charge, from the surrounding 
areas. The principle is not new; it is practised with the transport of 
children to the senior schools and to a much less extent with evening 
institutes. Let the village group, still part of the resident tutor’s charge, 
have regular meetings but of a more varied and realistic nature. There 
would be fewer classes in the annual report, but the influence of the 
educational work would be more dynamic. 

It is now about twelve years since the first resident tutors were 
appointed to Devon, Bedfordshire and Yorkshire by the W.E.A. and 
financed by the Carnegie Trustees. It might not be inappropriate to 
examine impartially the experience of past years. Standards, sylla- 
buses and regulations are the implements of education, and it would be 
useful to know more clearly how best they may be used. 


Vil 


In this rapid overview of the rural scene, I have not attempted to 
describe or even to list the various bodies working in rural areas. 
There are Rural Music Schools for example, which have made steady 
progress in reawakening the making of music in the countryside. The 
Village Drama League has pioneered, with piteously limited resources 
and support, to raise the standards of dramatic production. Nor can I 
discuss the important functions of the Universities or the B.B.C. in 
relation to the rural region. The work of the various Trusts has been 
omitted, though their services to village libraries, village music and 
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drama and village halls are recognized as an outstanding contribution 
to the rebuilding of village life. 

But even had I chosen examples for discussion from the work of 
these bodies, instead of those discussed here, asking the same questions 
and trying to relate their policies and practices to the needs of the 
people, the same conclusion would have emerged. There are not 
enough people in the countryside to maintain a selective movement, 
such as an educational body for example; nor are there sufficient young 
people, staying in the village, on whom any live movement must be 
based. The gap in the 18-40 age group is marked in every village. 
More young people are needed, a new rural population. 

This is a national problem; but it is extraordinary that the voluntary 
and statutory bodies working in the countryside seem to ignore this 
first requirement of their own existence. It is even more surprising 
that the voluntary movements have done so little to focus public 
attention on the economic bankruptcy of the rural areas. In spite of 
resident tutors, paid officials and hundreds of teachers in rural areas, I 
do not remember, for example, having seen any such subject for discus- 
sion on the agenda of the national conference of either the W.E.A. 
or the N.U.T. 

Yet the right use of the land is our first national asset. Our general 
apathy and ignorance of this fact, combined with our general senti- 
mental, nostalgic mysticism about the countryside is a national 
calamity. It is the more serious when the voluntary associations, the 
spearhead of public opinion, seem so apathetic. The matter is urgent. 
Our own age is plundering the land as avariciously as did the Vic- 
torians and with less justification. Unless we act soon and plan a new 
tural society, the few remaining villages will be merely the ghetto of a 
vanishing people. 


Education by Experience 


C. M. CATTERNS 
(Miss Catterns is on the staff of Hereford Training College) 


EOPLE often talk and also act as though the different bodies con- 

cerned with education had quite separate problems to face—as 
though the elementary and secondary schools, the technical schools, 
the training-colleges, the universities and bodies like the Workers’ 
Educational Association could not have a common attitude to their 
common concern and could not apply the same basic principles to 
their work. Is there any reason why they should not one day become co- 
ordinated parts of a whole, just as our present means of transport may 
eventually be co-ordinated into one system? They each take up the 
process of education at a different starting-poir*; they each have their 
own special function to perform, but it seems to me that wherever you 
start to educate, if you are really educating, you start somewhere along 
the same track, and that whatever special function you serve is in fact 
linked up with the rest, whether this is generally recognized or not. For 
instance, a fundamental change in the educational attitude and practice 
of the training-colleges and the schools they serve, would eventually 
affect the problems of adult education in definite ways. My belief is 
that such a revolution is beginning, and I am going to describe it from 
the point of view of a training-college for elementary school teachers. 
Such a training-college starts with most students at the point where 
they leave the secondary school, and thus receives the joint product of 
elementary and secondary schools. The special function of such a train- 
ing-college, as I understand it, is to provide for the educational needs 
of students and those of the children they are going to teach, con- 
sidered in conjunction. This dual approach to education seems to me 
to be the unique demand made by training-college work, and its 
opportunity to make a unique contribution to national education as a 
whole. 

‘Can you train teachers?? One answer to this is ‘Can you irain 
engineers and doctors?’ Most people would say: “Why of course you 
can. Do you think I am going to have my appendix removed by some- 
one who has never been trained in surgery, or risk my life in "buses 
and cars made by any Tom, Dick or Harry who thinks he would like 
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to do a little tinkering?’ From which it seems to follow that you can 
and must train teachers if the life of children’s minds is to be preserved, 
let alor.e developed. This is not true, but then it is not meant to be true. 
It is only meant to present an element of truth in an exaggerated form, 
like a comparatively genuine advertisement. You will agree that the 
life of the mind can be preserved and developed by any experience that 
comes our way, and that the life of the mind has probably more than 
the nine lives of a cat, but one of these lives is the school life, and may 
it not end in partial paralysis, due to unskilful handling? 

What do you remember about your school days? How far was your 
school a useful preparation for your life since?—not only for your 
working life, but for your life as a whole? When you look back on it, 
do you see it as part of a good base on which the rest of your life has 
been built?—or does a good deal of it seem to have been irrelevant— 
a waste of time—a medicine taken as a necessary evil, or in a vague 
hope that has somehow failed to materialize? I wonder how many of 
the interests you have at this moment in doing things wete noticed and 
trained when you were at school? Did you learn to make things with 
your hands that were some use and to use your powers of invention 
on them? Were you taken out to look at things and did you and your 
teachers bring plenty of things to school to be looked at and discussed, 
so that you began to learn to observe? Did you, for instance, come 
away from school understanding the place you lived in? Had you been 
asked to notice how people got their living there, what things grew 
there, what birds and animals lived there and what their lives were like, 
what sort of houses peopie lived in, where their food and water and 
light came from, where the roads went to, what people did to amuse 
themselves and what they believed when they were serious? Was it 
pointed out to you that all this was part of a bigger whole, part of 
the life of your country, part of the life of the whole world, in which 
you were soon going to join? Did you learn the meaning of evidence 
by experiments, so that you began to recognize the difference between 
what you had seen and could prove, and what you had only read 
somewhere, or heard somebody say? Did you learn how your body 
works, and how to manage it? Were you asked to give your own 
ideas about things and did you hear other people doing the same, so that 
you began to learn how differently individual minds work? Were you 
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ever given the chance to try being another person for a moment by 
acting a part in a play? Were you given practice in taking responsibility 
and making arrangements with other children about common activities, 
so that you began to learn what difficulties arise when a group of 
people have to be induced to work together if the enterprise is not to 
fail? If so, did anybody ever point out to you that you had been taking 
part in government, explain to you how the arrangements of the 
nation are made, and how similar difficulties to the ones you had 
experienced crop up on a larger scale in national and in world affairs? 

So much for action—now what about the receptive side?—having 
things done to you, such as having a musical instrument well played 
to you, being told a good story well, hearing a great poem beautifully 
read, watching somebody painting, drawing or making something 
skilfully, hearing somebody talk about something he not only knew 
but was delighted to know, such as foreign travel? Did anybody ever 
make you feel the Past suddenly, perhaps by putting a flint into your 
hand and telling you about the people who used it—perhaps by casually 
saying “There’s a Roman town under this field—but you’d never 
know it, would you? Perhaps some day people will stand where we 
live and not know we have ever been there.’ 

To take another side of it—the psychological side. Can you re- 
member any things that were spoiled for you, because, as it seems to 
you now, you were asked to do them or listen to them too soon, before 
you were ready for them? Can you remember what Stevenson calls 
‘lack-lustre periods between sleeping and waking in class’, when 
nothing was happening that seemed worth while taking part in, and 
you were just waiting for the chance to be somewhere else, if you were 
not making an active nuisance of yourself? Do you remember learning 
things that did not seem to make much sense because, for some reason ' 
not revealed to you, it was expected that you should do so? Perhaps 
you got a certain satisfaction out of doing what was expected of you, 
but that was all? Were you ever made to feel a fool because you 
couldn’t do something, or understand something, or remember some- 
thing? If so, did it have a good or a bad result on your future efforts? 
It all amounts to this—Did you leave school wanting to go on doing 
a lot of things you had begun to learn to do, wanting to find out more 
about some things you had been introduced to and enjoyed, wanting 
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to take your place in a world with which you already felt fairly 
familiar? or did you thank goodness that you had finished with some- 
thing boring and limiting; or were your feelings mixed? If you were 
lucky on either the active or the receptive side of your schooling, or 
by some miracle, on both, don’t you feel kindly to this day to the 
people who showed you the possibilities and helped you to use them? 
Incidentally, haven’t you shown at least some of the same possibilities 
to other people since?—to your children for instance?—not because 
you felt you ought, but because you wanted to so do? 

I hope that my object in asking all these questions is clear? I have 
been using them to convey the idea that the teacher’s job is to provide 
suitable experience, so far as possible, for both sides of the human make- 
up—the active and the receptive—since it is by experience, and not 
by being told things without accompanying experience, that we really 
learn. I expect you have had the experience of being much more 
interested to read about a foreign country in the newspapers when you 
have been there yourself, especially if you have actually lived with its 
people? Perhaps you have read a book before and after sharing some 
of the experiences described in it, and have noticed how experience 
had deepened your interest in it? Perhaps you feel quite at ease in 
conversation when anybody is talking about your work, because you 
are experienced in it, while on other topics you may not have much to 
say? Suppose we applied to education everywhere the facts we all 
know about the value of experience, for is it not a fact that knowledge 
gained by experience has a deep and lasting quality with which no other 
way of learning can compete? I believe that an increasing number of 
teachers would agree with me that it is direct experience which must 
be provided for children. If I am right in this then a revolution in 
education has begun, because until recently experience has not been 
the basis of most of the work done in schools. The emphasis has been 
on book-learning, direct or via the teacher. Education has chiefly 
consisted in learning generalizations and further in learning how to 
manipulate them for examination purposes, without any direct ex- 
perience of the facts upon which they are based. Unless you are in the 
trade you would hardly credit how successfully people can handle these 
generalizations without understanding them in the least. A good deal 
of evidence for this accumulates in a training-college from year to year. 
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A college student who had studied Geography for two years after 
Matriculation stood on the slope ofa hill, with a map of a hill-top in her 
hands. She had no idea how to make her map correspond with the 
actual hill in front of her. She had never thought of North and South 
as applying to anything out of doors. Another student who had passed 
the Higher Certificate Examination in Geography and had reproduced 
correctly a geological map of England and Wales in answer to one of 
the questions, was thunderstruck to find that one of the bands of 
colour she had memorized stood for the deep red soil of the fields she 
could see from her window in college. A student who had passed 
examinations in Biology explained that her experience of watching 
plants grow was limited to peas and beans grown on pink blotting- 
paper, that were thrown away when they went bad. A country student 
taking History once confessed to me that she had never had any clear 
idea what “Trade’ meant. Most of them complain that they have no idea 
how History ‘hangs together’, they have only ‘done’ certain periods. 
A student from a city famous for its inventors of textile machinery was 
asked to tell the class about it. “Were there any?” ‘But haven’t you just 
been studying the Industrial Revolution at School?’ “Yes—but “X” 
didn’t come into it!’ While students were making covers for their 
papers thay had to draw two accurate rectangles. Several said that they 
did not know how to do this. Asked if they had never learned to do it 
in geometry at school they said ‘Oh yes, but that was geometry. Is it 
the same in handwork?’ A model was being made of a timber-works 
that had been visited. Two girls made the building and three the 
machinery for the inside. When they had planned the work and 
assembled the materials they were asked if they were sure that the 
machinery would fit inside the building. They tried and found that it 
would be far too large. Unprompted it had not occurred to them to 
ensure any proportion between the work of the two groups. 

One can see the process which ends in these predicaments beginning 
in school. One day this week I saw children being given a Nature-Study 
lesson on ‘Roots’. It was in a country school, it was spring-time, and the 
fields and hedgerows were a blaze of flowers just outside the school 
door. Many flowers were mentioned, and drawings supposed to repre- 
sent them were put upon the board, but not one of them was in the 
class-room, and no suggestion was made that they should be looked 
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at afterwards. I asked a small boy, who had just told me that he wanted 
to go into the Air Force, to read to me from the book he was supposed 
to be studying. It was a fairy-tale quite unsuited to his age and dis- 
position. He read very badly, so I said “You'll have to be able to read 
your instructions in the Air Force, you know.’ His face dropped. ‘Do 
they have to read in the Air Force?’ he said. Suppose that boy’s reading 
material had been instructions for making things, for he was good 
with his hands. He had learned to use them at Play-Centre, where the 
children choose their occupations from a variety provided, and are 
often too much absorbed to look up when they are spoken to. This 
same boy said to me one evening down there, apropos of a bag con- 
taining cheese-boxes, corks, match-boxes, string, skewers, etc., ‘May 
I have this?’ ‘I’m sorry, I want the cheese-boxes for cart-wheels.’ ‘Oh, 
Miss—what a shame you and me find the same things useful!’ 

The abstract type of education I have been describing is being 
abandoned in many places, but it is still strongly entrenched. It seems 
to bea legacy from the past which we are beginning to outgrow; a legacy 
from the time when the scientific attitude to life did not exist and 
formal education was thought of as a process of handing on intact a 
static body of knowledge. It seems to me to stand condemned by its 
results. It buries people under a pile of débris from which they have to 
be painfully disinterred before any further development can take place. 
It leaves them bored and boring. It leaves them afraid to trust their 
senses, afraid to form a sincere judgment of their own, and therefore 
incompetent in face of a simple question or a practical emergency. 
It leaves them with no technique for adjusting themselves to the rapid 
changes of our times, and no ability to contribute to the solution of 
the problems of modern life. 

What happens when the training-college tries to resurrect them by 
providing opportunities for activity, independence and co-operation? 
At first they are inclined to feel that time spent on observation is waste- 
ful. Could they not get these facts from books more quickly and with 
less trouble? Gradually the difference in quality between something 
learned by first-hand observation and experiment and something 
learned at second-hand is appreciated. Students are surprised to find how 
many new interests open out. “When I see a building that looks like a 
works nowadays I can’t help wondering what goes on inside.’ ‘Although 
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I belong to Herefordshire I wonder what I was doing before to have 
missed all these things.’ ‘What fun insects and animals can be—I never 
knew.’ ‘I never really grasped before that people like us walked down 
this very road and had to run for shelter when the Roundheads 
bombarded the town.’ ‘I have met such a lot of interesting people 
trying to find out more about some of the things we started in the 
course—farmers, builders and a water-engineer. When I think of all 
the people I really depend on whom I knew nothing about before, I 
feel quite ashamed.’ ‘ Serving on a committee under the self-governing 
system in college makes you think a few things about democracy and 
dictatorships.’ In addition to the widening of personal interests there 
is the joy of efficiency in work. A day comes to most students who 
have been learning by experience, even to those of mediocre capacity, 
when they combine what has been learnt in child study with the other 
practical skills they have acquired, and they are able to provide some 
class of children with activities really suited to their minds and ages. 
Suddenly they find that there is no need to use up energy to push 
reluctant minds. The class is going under its own steam—its off and 
away. The feeling of satisfaction this provides must be experienced to 
be appreciated; so also must the beautifully free relationship 
established between student and class. They are sharing something 
they both enjoy. Education is occurring! Incidentally a good many 
problems of discipline simply do not arise; there is too-much going on. 

It seems likely that the gradual permeation of this changed attitude 
to education and changed method of teaching may gradually alter the 
nature of adult education as it proceeds. Suppose people came out of 
elementary schools wanting to continue their education, knowing what 
they wanted to do or have done to them next, aware that each indi- 
vidual has an optimum balance between action and receptivity and 
that it is wasteful to distort it. Suppose they had been encouraged to 
develop their capacities, but had not been made to feel ashamed of their 
inevitable limitations, but to accept them. Suppose they came out 
reasonably fit, with some training in taking responsibility and in 
co-operating for common ends. Suppose they had a picture of the world 
in which their lives were set, which was roughly correct, so far as it 
went, but could be improved in all sorts of ways. Would there be the 
gap which now exists between leaving school and entering adult 
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education movements? Would classes in adult education be more or 
less numerous? Would there be more or less interest in political 
propaganda? Would classes in adult education keep to their present 
forms or find new ones? Would tutors make any changes in their 
presentation of material? If the changes I have suggested should 
become generally accepted by the training-colleges, would adult 
education receive more or less enthusiastic support from teachers 
throughout the country? Might some of its tutors be recruited from 
people who had studied in the ways suggested both at school and 
college? Adult education, so it seems to me, has a tremendous asset 
in the practical experience of life possessed by its class members and 
another in its freedom to experiment in subjects and methods of 
teaching, but because it is inevitably linked up with other forms of 
education, it is bound to suffer in common with them—indirectly at 
any rate—from educational attitudes and methods which are happily 
in process of becoming obsolete. 


The Essex Technical Colleges 


B. E. LAWRENCE 
(Chief Education Officer to the Essex Education Committee) 


HE two new technical colleges opened in Essex in recent yezrs 

have attracted considerable attention not merely because of 
their size but because of the wide scope of their activities. Before 
describing their purpose and place in the scheme of higher education 
a few historical details* of technical education in Essex, and particularly 
South-West Essex, may be of interest. 

Before 1889 very few facilities were provided. The curricula of some 
endowed grammar schools and elementary schools, conducted by the 
old school boards, included subjects that might now be thought to fall 
within the province of a technical college, but the teaching was not 

* For these I am mainly indebted to Mr. E. H. Finch, Clerk to the Governors 


of the South-West Essex Technical College. The Principal of the College, and 
my colleague, Mr. R. W. Revans, have also given assistance. 
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conducted on systematic lines. At that time and well into the present 
century technical instruction was held to mean the teaching of the 
principles of science and art applicable to industry, and excluded 
instruction in any trade or industrial process. Technical instruction 
was possible, therefore, without the highly specialized workshops that 
are now a feature of most technical colleges. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 empowered County and 
other Councils to aid technical or manual instruction by means of a 
penny rate, and a year later the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act put at their disposal certain surpluses for the same purpose. A 
technical instruction committee, with thirty-five members, was accord- 
ingly set up in Essex in the following year, when a further act was 
passed to regulate the administration of these funds. Known, from 
their origin, as “whiskey money” they amounted at first to about 
£22,000 a year, but gradually diminished. Following the Education 
Act of 1902 they were supplemented by the levy of a Higher Education 
rate in the areas served, to meet the cost of higher (including technical) 
education. 

Among the earliest provisions made by the Committee out of these 
funds were the Central Laboratories at Chelmsford, which later 
developed into the so-called East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
These were equipped for Science Normal classes and classes in biology 
and’ chemistry and became a centre for the dissemination of useful 
information to farmers, gardeners and other rural workers. Their ' 
maintenance became a first charge upon the Committee’s finances. In 
addition central and local classses, predominantly vocational, were 
established in about sixty parishes under the auspices of the newly 
formed technical instruction committees, to whom grants varying from 
£5 to £500 a year were made by the central committee. 

In 1895 the Technical Instruction Committee made their first grants 
towards the erection and equipment of laboratories and organized 
science schools in the area. 


The two largest projects undertaken in this way were at Waltham- 
stow in 1897 and Leyton in 1898. These subsequently developed into 
small technical colleges. The institutions received also an annual 
maintenance grant and were so successful that about 1910 a local 
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movement arose for the provision of technical day schools in the area. 
Owing to the outbreak of the War, it was not until 1917 that the first 
of these was opened at Walthamstow with 75 pupils, to be followed in 
1918 by a similar school at Leyton with 100 pupils, and a commercial 
school for girls at Walthamstow with over 100 pupils. 

This brief sketch shows that the province of the schools was steadily 
widening. It was in fact no new idea that a technical institution might 
be a centre for a number of educational activities. Thus in 1923 Lord 
Eustace Percy, the then President of the Board of Education, said ‘I 
do suggest that our technical institutes are well adapted to be the geo- 
graphical centres of local education activities; that the grouping of such 
activities may do much to break down the illogical barriers that often 
exist between what is called technical education and what is regarded 
as liberal education, and that thus the cultivation of the mind may 
advance hand in hand with the acquirement of technical skill or 
technical knowledge.’ 

The full acceptance of this principle involves the co-operation of 
neighbouring authorities, the co-ordination of various forms of 
education, and a considerable capital expenditure on new buildings. 
It would therefore have been surprising if progress towards its realiza- 
tion had been rapid, especially in a county which did not abolish the 
system of differential rating until 1930. 

The complementary idea of regional administration was, however, 
growing in strength. I may quote the 1933 statement of County 
policy—‘The very diverse needs, both cultural and vocational (which 
after all are only different aspects of the same thing) of a modern com- 
munity can be more effectively satisfied if the organization of higher 
education is planned to cover a wide area and a large population.’ 
The Essex Education Committee accordingly agreed that the adminis- 
trative county should be divided into four regions for higher education 
and that in each there should be a regional committee and a central 
institution to act as focus, not only of the more advanced forms of 
technical, art and commercial instruction, but also of other fonns of 
further education by evening classes. The regional committee exerts 
a general influence on the development of all forms of higher education 
in the region, but local interest, needs, and knowledge supply indi- 
viduality and variety. 
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It is implicit in the Committee’s policy of regional administration 
for technical education that the colleges should cater for the widest 
possible range of subjects. This is a policy not generally adopted by 
other large authoxities and, for example, in London and Middlesex 
certain colleges are set aside for special subjects. 

The Committee, however, recognised that with the highly organized 
system of technical colleges in the adjoining London area, it was 
neither necessary nor economic to provide these highly specialized 
courses within their own buildings. On the other hand, with the 
growing feeling that the technical colleges should also act as cultura! and 
social centres, the Committee saw the value of associating under one 
roofa large number of students of widely differing outlook and interests. 

It should be made clear that though elementary education is still 
under separate control in some parts of the County (so that develop- 
ment of some senior and central schools was in other hands) the 
regional basis is applied to secondary schools and their governing 
bodies as well as those of the technical colleges. The governing bodies 
of all higher education institutions act as sub-committees of the 
regional committee with delegated powers in some matters, while on 
others they send forward recommendations. 

When policy was translated into action it soon became clear that 
the existing technical institutions in Essex were too small to be effective, 
and so the Committee adopted a programme of building and develop- 
ment for each region. At Chelmsford and Colchester there were 
colleges which would lend themselves to considerable expansion to 
serve their regions, but a fresh start was essential in extra-metropolitan 
Essex. There was no technical college at all in the South-Eastern region, 
and in the South-Western region there were only the very small insti- 
tutions at Leyton and Walthamstow. The plan was therefore to extend 
the technical colleges at Chelmsford and Colchester and to build new 
ones at Barking and Walthamstow. The building of the new colleges 
was more urgently necessary and has proceeded more rapidly than the 
extension of the old ones. Both are now complete though thedemand 
for the facilities they provide is so great that further development is 
contemplated, and it has been decided to retain the two old buildings 
in Walthamstow which were to have been vacated on the opening of 
the new college. 
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Before describing the colleges some reference should be made to the 
attempts made to solve the special problems of Extra-Metropolitan 
Essex. It is well known that the social conditions existing there were 
unusual. In the South-Eastern region the building of the Becontree 
Estate was one of the most surprising of post-war developments and 
it has been described as the greatest organized movement of population 
since the time of the Eastern conquerors. Within a few years 100,000 
persons were housed on what had previously been farm land, and Essex 
was faced with the gigantic task of providing them with an educational 
service. When it is remembered that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of this estate had come from London and looked back 
towards London for their entertainment and recreation, and, moreover, 
that the bulk of potential students are actually employed in London, 
the success of the college as social centre is very gratifying. 

To avoid repetition one college only will generally be described in 
what follows, and the newest and largest (at Walthamstow) is chosen. 
A few sentences must suffice to indicate the attempt that has been made 
to provide many things under one roof. The Committee believe that 
a school of art and a technical college can thrive together and this 
unusual arrangement has been followed at both colleges. Much care 
and thought have been taken in designing the laboratories, work- 
shops and special rooms so that the fundamental principles of modern 
industrial and commercial processes may be adequately taught. The 
widest view has been adopted in the choice of practical subjects for 
study. For example, window display in the retail trades is considered 
quite as important in its own sphere as accurate experiments in the 
physics laboratory or precision grinding in the engineering workshops. 

Though the college would not claim to replace the experience to be 
gained in the factory, it certainly provides a sound course in the several 
processes, a knowledge of which is essentia! for intelligent workman- 
ship. 

The administrative side of commerce and industry is provided for 
by courses in the factory organization and management, salesmanship, 
public administration, costing and cost accounts, marketing, com- 
mercial law and many other similar subjects. 

For ease in working, the Principal organizes the college in the 
following main departments, each with its own head—Engineering; 
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Scierce; Industrial and Fine Art; Architecture and Building; Commerce 
Languages and Social Studies; Domestic Science and Women’s 
Department. The teaching in the various departments is correlated as 
much as possible throughout the college. For example, a homecraft 
course in the Women’s Department depends for its success upon close 
co-operation with the departments of engineering and building. 

All courses are open equally to women and men. In addition the 
Women’s Department offers an attractive range of classes, some of 
which are held in the afternoon for mothers, who may bring their 
children and leave them in charge of a competent nurse in the nursery 
while they attend the classes. 

The building contains an attractive swimming bath, which is in 
constant use. There are also two large and well equipped gymnasia 
for classes in gymnastics, boxing, country dancing and other forms of 
physical training. Nineteen acres of playing fields for the college are 
available within a short distance. In the spacious and cheerful dining 
room meals or light refreshments can be had at a minimum cost without 
leaving the building. 

So far reference has been made only to the use of the building by 
adults, mainly afternoon and evening students, but there are housed 
in it technical day schools for boys and girls which are of special 
interest. The Education Committee have for several years advocated 
the establishment of a type of school, for both boys and girls, equiva- 
lent in status to the secondary school, but offering a less academic 
curriculum. This policy, which has been strongly upheld by one of 
the main recommendations of the recent Spens Report, was first put 
into effect at the South-East College at Barking when in 1936 the age 
of entry to the day school was fixed at eleven instead of thirteen as in 
the ordinary junior technical school. With the approval of the Board 
of Education, two similar day schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
have been established in the New South-West College, with an ulti- 
mate combined roll of a thousand pupils. 

The Committee believe that these schools will best meet the needs 
of intelligent children with practical ability (selected in the same 
manner as for secondary schools). They hope to make possible 
a type of secondary education, appropriate to the less academic 
child, which combines a sound general education throughout the 
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whole course with practical instruction of special kinds after the age 
of 13, and which is related more closely than hitherto to the demands 
that will be made upon the pupil later in commerce and industry. 

A fact of great interest is that in both the South-East and South- 
West regions of the County the fear of many that the new colleges 
would kill existing evening institutes and other forms of further educa- 
tion hus not been justified. On the contrary, there lias been a remark- 
able increase in the number and size of such institutes and in the desire 
shown for further education. Attendance at evening institutes in the 
County is now three times as great as it was four years ago. These 
institutes are controlled by the governing body of the technical college 
to which they send on students for more advanced courses. The 
Governors include representatives not only of the County Education 
Committee and of minor local authorities, but also men and women 
engaged in industry and commerce in the region, and persons of 
experience in adult education. Through them many links are made 
with the life of the neighbourhood, and in consequence it is hoped that 
the college will become a centre for exhibitions and gatherings of 
various kinds. For example, a successful exhibition is at present being 
held of the Essex Art Club, which is attracting a large number of 
visitors. Some measure of public interest in the buildings may be 
judged by the attendance on the Open Days. It is estimated that on the 
day on which the South-West College was thrown open to inspection 
by the public, after its official opening, no less than 25,000 persons 
passed through it. Over 6,000 s‘udents have been enrolled, including 
1,200 for non-vocational courses. 

Every student is a member of the Students’ Union and can belong 
to clubs for athletics, speech and language training (including tours 
abroad), music, operatics, etc. The success of the non-vocational 
activities of the colleges has been quite spectacular, and it is open to 
doubt whether this would have been achieved if the Committee had 
decided to build smaller colleges, each specializing in different branches 
of technical work. It is hard to believe that the successful run of 
Saturday night socials at the South-West College, attended by an 
average of 500 students, could have been maintained in a college whose 
students were admitted on a restricted basis. 

With this review of the modern college in mind one may look back 
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at the mechanics’ institutes and trade schools with their severely util- 
itarian outlook. The workers of an earlier day generally had little spare 
time for thinking of anything beyond the factories in which they spent 
most of their waking hours. By degrees, however, increased efficiency 
has brought about the use of machinery in every branch of industry, 
shortening the working day and providing the employees with hours 
of leisure which some have been unable to use well. For those 
qualified to join them the Essex colleges should give opportunities of 
new friendships and possibilities of following up hobbies and interests 
and some of the arts of life in a community. This new concept of 
technical education was stated by Mr. John Sargent in an address 
published in the December, 1938 issue, of Adult Education and to him 
the Essex colleges owe a very great debt. 


Art for the People 


1939 EXHIBITIONS 


OR the fifth year in succession, the British Institute is con- 

tinuing its organization of exhibitions of modern British and 
French paintings in the smaller towns of England. From April 27th 
to May 24th, the pictures were on exhibition at St. Helens, where the 
show was opened by Alderman Dodd. Lady Ashton opened, on June 
1st, the exhibition at Morecambe and during the month of July there 
will be an exhibition at Southampton. 

This year the Institute has been fortunate in securing as its Liaison 
Officer Mrs. Cora Gordon, the author and painter. She has been re- 
sponsible for the collection and hanging, of the pictures, and, for the 
first week of each exhibition, remains on the spot to act as guide- 
lecturer, taking round parties of school children and adults. Special 
public lectures are being given this year by Eric Newton, Jan Gordon, 
Horace Shipp, and Miss Helen Loewenthal, who is guide lecturing at 
the exhibitions, is also giving special lectures to school teachers—a 
valuable service which the Local Education Authorities are quick to 
avail themselves of. 

The standard of pictures this year is very high. The circle of our 
lenders has been considerably widened, and we are proud to record 
loans from Sir Kenneth Clark and the Tate Gallery. 
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Unprofessional Painting 
D. R. O. THOMAS 


(Mr. Thomas is the Warden of Bensham Grove Settlement, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne) 


HE painting of the Ashington Group has become widely known 

in the past three years. A good deal of interest has been aired 
generally in adult education circles on the question of teaching the 
appreciation of Art. The British Institute of Adult Education has 
fostered the interest by sponsoring the Exhibitions of Modern Painting 
that have been held in a number of centres in the same period. Such 
an exhibition was held in Newcastle for a month, April to May, 
1937, and over 8,000 people from Tyneside came to see it. Given a 
chance, people are interested. 

Following the first success of the work of the Ashington Group, a 
class in the Appreciation of Art was formed at Bensham Grove Settle- 
ment, Gateshead, in the winter of 1935-36, and Mr. Robert Lyon tried 
the same approach to the problem with the members of this group as 
he had found so productive of interesting results at Ashington. The 
practical work accomplished collectively by the members of this class 
was a set of mural paintings in one of the large rooms of the Settlement 
house. These paintings remain on the walls to this day and have 
proved their decorative value under the hard test of constant familiar- 
ity. They will probably be done away with soon; but the experiment 
has proved its value, and it is a good use to which to put a large 
expanse of wall! A class in the Appreciation of Art has continued in the 
Settlement <ver since this first experiment. 

Last Summer it occurred to Mr. Lyon that an exhibition of Unpro- 
fessional Painting was about due, and it was decided that Bensham 
Grove Settlement, for an exhibition of this kind on Tyneside, was the 
obvious centre. It is this exhibition with which the present article is 
concerned. It was held in October of last year; and subsequently the 
pictures have been exhibited at the Peckham Health Centre and in 
Fulham. 

The exhibition was made possible by the enthusiastic collaboration 
of Mr. Tom Harrisson and Mr. Julian Trevelyan, and a collection of 80 
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pictures was got together. About 30 of these were by members of the 
Ashington Group, and the rest were collected from various sources 
and represented work by Unprofessional Painters in other parts of 
England and also a few from France and America. The following list 
of the bread-and-butter jobs of these Unprofessionals, who numbered 
35 altogether, is possibly of interest:—miner, school-teacher, colliery- 
clerk, old-age pensioner, sailor, bus driver, pavement artist, sign- 
painter (American), vanman, nurse, draper (ex-waiter), gardener, café- 
proprietor (French), wheelwright, retired postman (French), post- 
office clerk, farm labourer, iron casement fitter, housewife, wool-shop 
proprietor, and ship’s steward. And here is a selection of subjects 
painted: Washing Day, The Driver, Blackberry Week, Potato Picking, 
Street Corner, Village Dance, The Yard, Coals, Baking Day, Stop-Go 
Man (Road up), The Stamper, Fish Sale, Bait-Time (dinner in the pit), 
the Fore-Shift, Pit Village, Pay Night, Saturday Night Shopping, My 
First Glass of Beer, Flowers, Winter, Snow Scene, the Birdnesters, 
Sailing Ship, the Railway Station, Racing, Hyde Park, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and so on; for the most part subjects of observation in 
everyday life—in the street, on the allotment garden, at work, in the 
house, or out in the countryside. But there were several symbolical 
subjects also, such as Religion, Christian and the Lions, Flatterers’ 
Nets, and the Eagle, two of these being subjects from Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“The question in the minds of many people is whether there is any 
difference between work of this kind and that which may be seen at 
any Sketch Club Exhibition? Why should special attention be given 
to this ‘Unprofessional Painting’? After all, people have been dabbling 
in water-colours for generations. 

A member of the Ashington Group told a reporter from the Sunday 
Sun (March 6th, 1938), following an earlier exhibition in Newcastle 
of work solely by the Ashington Group: “Those who see the pictures 
may criticise them severely ... They may say that the perspective is 
wrong, that some figures are out of drawing, that some colours are 
perhaps unnatural. But they should remember that this is not an exhibi- 
tion in the ordinary sense of pictures which they are expected to admire 
in themselves. It is the product of an experiment, and the pictures 
were painted in the first place as part of the experiment, and were not 
intended to be of a permanent nature or to display any high technical 
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ability. They are essays in the expression of an idea...’ That gives 
the answer to the question. The pictures were not painted for the 
sake of ‘sketching a pleasant scene’, or for the sake of painting at 
all. Much less for exhibition to the public.“They are essays in the ex- 
pression of an idea...’ 

Mr. Harrison, in a foreword to the catalogue of the exhibition at 
Bensham, discusses the whole question of the value of this painting 
activity, following an assertion that ‘any one can paint’, and he writes 
this:—‘From the Ashington group (so far the only group), as from the 
isolated working-class individuals painting often in almost exactly the 
same way, we get a consistent common denominator, an L.C.M., as it 
were, of expression in paint. For in all these pictures there is one un- 
mistakable quality—simplicity, but the simplicity which is natural, 
and which has something to say... All these pictures are alive. Most 
of them include animals and humans, and very, few of these workers 
paint landscapes empty of people... None of them are mere exercises 
in formal presentation. The reason for this is simple: that these 
pictures illustrate the lives and experiences of the persons painting 
them, as all paintings must. And that experience is unsophisticated, 
directly in touch with everyday problems of normal relations, econo- 
mics, et cetera... If an English professional painter ever happens to 
stray into a suburb of an industrial city, he or she sees there nothing 
except new forms, which may seem to be ugly and out of artistic 
tradition... But to the person who lives in the villa or who works 
in the factory, the building can never be an exercise in pure form. To 
the collier the slag heap is not simply something which towers lovely 
and weird in the dawn. To one who works in these places for less than, 
say, four pounds a week, the factory is a place not plumped down by 
God, not of pure forms, but a place in which folk work, or whence they 
fall out of work. And the slag heap did not grow forth from Satan, but 
was the work of man, and under it men still work... It is easy to 
forget that every factory, slag heap and villa, was built by man. But it 
is not easily forgotten by the bricklayers, joiners, or spinners. So when 
Harry Youngs, who holds the iron for the blacksmith to strike, in the 
shop at the bottom ot the pit shaft, sees a pit pony, it is more than 
lovely; it is his living, his life. That’s how he paints it, and that’s how 
he paints everything.’ 
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I would attempt to add nothing to that as an admirable statement of 
the impression one gets when looking at most of the work in the 
exhibition, and at other work of the Ashington group with which in 
the North-East we are especially familiar. Nor is this the place to work 
out a theory of aesthetic approach. We are not concerned with that! 
It is a question of people becoming articulate. Mr. Eaglestone (Roger 
Dataller), in an article on Se/f Expression in the Student (Adult Edu- 
cation: June, 1937), makes a plea for the recognition of unorthodox 
methods of expression for the men and women who come within the 
influence of Adult Education and ‘who hold tightly to that precious 
thing of which they will not allow the sophists to cheat them, the 
validity of their own experience.’ ‘As educationists’, he writes, ‘we 
tend to regard (the medium of self expression) in terms of ink and 
paragraphs and neatly rounded periods. The literary form and dialectic.’ 
But painting has proved to be a medium for some people more effective 
than the written word. That is the testimony of the exhibition and its 
justification. 

Those who have been concerned with organizing it, whether at 
Bensham, at Peckham, or at Fulham, have thought the whole thing 
worth while simply on this score. No one is concerned, much less the 
painters themselves, with the production of ‘Artists’. It is validity of 
expression; and painting—so long romantically idealized in England 
and, its practitioners regarded as unique—is a medium that the ordinary 
man and woman may well use. It is primarily a question of whether 
one is really concerned with expressing anything that is at all valid to 
oneself. Not ‘sketching’, but ‘the expression of idea’. To quote Mr. 
Harrisson once again: ‘And old Will Scott (the author of a first-rate 
painting “The Bedlington Terrier”) sees the same thing when he 
paints the Bedlington Terrier... .. Look at that picture! Isn’t it true? 
The first picture he ever did. At least, for years before he had been 
copying pictures and photos from papers, “learning about art”, and so 
on, until he met Robert Lyon, who asked him to try and be himself, 
cast care aside, and paint from himself, for himself!’ That is the 
point! And how much of what we are asked so often to admire as 
painting is just ‘copying in paints’, no more—whether at the Royal 
Academy or at the Sketch Club Show? 

As an adjunct to the Exhibition when held at Bensham, we arranged 
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a number of public lectures on the subject of ‘Art and Everyday Life’, 
and for this we had the generous help of:— 

Mr. Tom Harrisson: on ‘Social Realism; what do we mean?” 

Mr. Serge Chermayeff: on ‘Architecture and Everyday Life.’ 

Mr. Michael Spender: on ‘Vision and the Realism of other Civil- 

izations.’ 

Mr. Charles Madge: on ‘Poetry and Everyday Life.’ 
And for one week-end, Ashington men and visitors from London, 
some of whom were painters and others art critics, lived together at 
the Settlement; and there was a debate on “That anyone can Paint’ and 
subsequent discussions on ‘Painting and Realism’. But perhaps the 
real value of this week-end was in the conversations of individuals. 
It is a good thing for South and North to meet. 


The Place of Listening Groups 
in Adult Education 
G. W. GIBSON 


(Mr. Gibson is an Executive Officer of the Central Committee 
for Group Listening) 


N the first place a word or two of history is necessary. On Feb- 

ruary Ist, 1937, the Central Committee for Group Listening was 
set up by the B.B.C. and the Corporation’s Adult Education Advisory 
Committee was discontinued. This change was in keeping with the 
B.B.C.’s frequently enunciated policy of devolving the responsibility 
for organizing listening groups upon outside bodies. The Central 
Committee for Group Listening is an administratively independent 
body keeping contact between the B.B.C. and these bodies. 

No considerable break in continuity has been involved. Many of 
the members of the new Central Committee have a long connection 
with broadcasting. Again the seven Area Councils, which it links up, 
have continued largely with the same members, though gaps have 
been filled by bringing in more Directors of Education, W.E.A. Dis- 
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trict Secretaries and others with experience in Adult Education. Mr. 
A. C. Cameron, Secretary of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting, is the Secretary of the Central Committee for Group Listening, 
while all the Area Councils continue to share with School Broadcasting 
the services of the B.B.C. Education Officers. 

Group Listening and School Broadcasting are thus linked through 
Mr. Cameron at the listening-end, where work for the whole of Edu- 
cational Broadcasting is now in the hands of one unit. 

The present arrangement is to continue until June, 1940, when the 
position will be reviewed without prejudice. Meantime the Group 
Listening Organization above mentioned is financed from an annual 
grant by the B.B.C. 

This scheme has worked very smoothly. The Central Committee 
set up a Programme Sub-Committee at its first meeting, made up 
partly of its owa members and partly of other people whose experi- 
ence and academic training made them obviously suitable to advise on 
programmes of this kind. All suggestions from groups, Area Councils 
or the B.B.C. Talks Department are considered by this Sub-Commitzee 
and their recommendations are passed on to the Corporation and its 
Talks Advisory Committee through the Central Committee. The 
Corporation retains its control over programmes and is advised by 
the Talks Advisory Committee. But members of the Corporation 
Staff attend meetings of the Central Committee for Group Listening 
and its Sub-Committee and discuss informally with them the general 
content of each series, the most suitable consultants and speakers and 
other details. 

During the last two years the Group Listening Organization has 
devoted its attention to the discovery of the place of listening groups 
in the field of adult education and to devising machinery for the organ- 
ization of groups by statutory and voluntary bodies. Neither of these 
problems has as yet been completely solved. It is possible that in the 
dynamic and constantly changing world of adult education no finality 
is possible. The Central Committee have always taken the view that 
a Group Listening movement, in the sense of the W.E.A. or the Adult 
School movement, was entirely undesirable and that their energies 
should be spent on building the listening group into the existing 
educational fabric. 
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Leadership was the first question to which the Committee turned 
their attention. Experience had proved conclusively that without good 
leaders, groups were not successful. It is true that previous committees 
had also realized the importance of training leaders and had run 
courses at Oxford and elsewhere lasting for a week for this very 
purpose. The schools had not been very successful. Far too large a 
proportion of those attending happened to be people who had time to 
come and did not necessarily possess qualities of leadership. Their 
cost, too, was prohibitive. The Committee felt that training leaders, 
like the organization of groups, must be a co-operative effort. All the 
Educational Bodies helping with the scheme were invited to organize 
week-end schools and to select with great care those of their mem- 
bers who possessed a gcod educational background—teachers, pro- 
fessional people, good tutorial class students. In the year 1937-38 
thirty-five day and week-end schools were held in connection with 
statutory or voluntary bodies and over seven hundred people learnt 
something about group leadership as against some sixty or seventy at 
the previous residential summer schools. More important was the fact 
that this kind of school made a special appeal to the competent busy 
man or woman who could never have spared the time to attend a 
school for a whole week. In the winter of 1937-38 there was an im- 
mediate increase in the number of groups from 959 to 1,413, accom- 
panied by an appreciable improvement in the quality of many of the 
groups themselves, due in no small degree to the type of person attracted 
to the week-end schools. 

The increasing interest which local education authorities have taken 
in recent years in adult education, with the encouragement of the Board 
of Education, naturally set the Central Committee thinking in terms 
of groups run under their aegis. The field was a promising one. In 1937 
over 8,000 schools (the number is now over 11,000) were equipped 
with wireless receivers: the number of new senior and central schools 
with premises suitable for use in the evenings by adults was steadily 
increasing, while the close association existing between school broad- 
casting and group listening through the Secretary of the Central 
Committee and the Education Officers made the approach an easy 
one. Already in Scotland the local education authorities were beginning 
to run listening groups with great success. There seemed to be no 
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reason why a similar attempt should not be made in England. This 
extension was inline too with the general policy of the Committee. 
Local education Authorities are the only bodies with the funds available 
for establishing group listening on a ‘nation-wide’ scale. Results have 
justified the approach already. The county authorities in particular 
established groups in the villages, finding head teachers and others 
with a gift of leadership and knowledge of the subjects broadcast. 
Working under the Regulations for further Education, they have been 
able to remunerate the leaders at the usual evening institute rate. 
Registration has taken place, but many of the restrictions regarding 
smoking, etc., have been relaxed with the result that much of the in- 
formality essential to the success of all forms of adult education has 
been preserved. During the winter just ending local education author- 
ities ran four hundred groups, over three hundred of which had 
paid leaders. Even in the case of groups without paid leaders the 
authorities have usually granted the free use of premises where 
necessary. 

The experiment has been very valuable to the Central Committee. 
It has shown without a shadow of doubt that local education author- 
ities can do this kind of thing successfully. We have their sympathy 
and it is now merely a matter of time for the growth in numbers to 
follow. Certain county authorities, for instance, in Scotland, which 
began with six or ten groups are increasing their number from year 
to year, while in Lancashire alone there have been forty-six such 
groups this winter. It also means that so long as the right kind of 
talk can be supplied there is a permanent organization which can run 
groups. Finally it ensures that leaders will be selected with qualifica- 
tions that satisfy a strict scrutiny. 

It must not be imagined that the Central Committee for Group 
Listening regards this as the solution to the whole problem of organ- 
ization. On the contrary in the towns and cities development of groups 
by local education authorities has generally been slower. This is 
possibly because evening institutes in towns have been mainly associ- 
ated in people’s minds with vocational training. Now that many 
authorities are stressing the importance of social and cultural activities 
in these institutes, group listening is being gradually accepted. It is 
probable that for some time, however, the counties will be a more 
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fertile field for groups. Development in the towns will depend to a 
great extent upon the co-operation of voluntary organizations. 

The listening group offers great scope for the W.E.A. and the 
University Extra-Mural Departments if they care to take advantage of 
it. This has been widely recognized in certain parts of the country, 
where the W.E.A. has co-operated on an extensive scale in providing 
leaders and has adapted the medium to its own purposes. During the 
last winter the North Staffordshire W.E.A. has organized some twenty- 
four groups, while the Staffordshire and Stoke-on-Trent local educa- 
tion authorities have taken financial responsibility for them. All the 
leaders were W.E.A. members and judging from their reports, they 
have been very satisfied with their results. Many of these groups will 
become W.E.A. classes next year. There is no obvious reason 
why this kind of partnership should not exist in every industrial 
area. 

Wales affords an example of a rather different kind of development. 
During each of the last two winters upwards of sixty groups have been 
run in connection with the South Wales and Monmouthshire Council 
of Social Service in Unemployed Men’s Clubs. That Council made a 
grant of up to £200 each year to the Welsh Area Council for paying 
honoraria to group leaders and covering their out-of pocket travelling 
expenses. A large proportion of the leaders were W.E.A. members 
some of whom had attended Coleg Harlech. Reports for both winters 
show that the arrangement is working well. 

A third experiment of yet another kind but equally significant has 
been made in Gloucestershire. Here the Education Sub-Committee of 
the R.C.C. made an allocation of funds last winter for the development 
of group listening. This was spent partly on group leaders, the rest on 
organizing expenses. The main point is that the Sub-Committee re- 
presents a partnership of local education authority, university, and 
W.E.A., with the organizing tutor for the County playing a prominent 
part. Wiltshire is trying out a similar scheme on a rather smaller scale 
and Somerset intends to do so next winter. 

One could continue to enumerate examples from East Anglia, 
Cornwall and elsewhere, where organizing tutors are making extensive 
use of listening groups to ‘start work in new centres. In Cornwall new 
W.E.A. branches have actually resulted. 
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During the present summer four experiments will be carried out in 
the training of group leaders at Coleg Harlech and Joint Committee 
Summer Schools at Durham, Bristol and Oxford. Students will be 
carefully selected on the grounds of their suitability to act as leaders 
and their knowledge of the subjects of the broadcasts for discussion 
groups for the autumn. Most of their time will be occupied in actual 
study in that subject but the tutors at the schools will give advice and 
actual training in group leadership. This step is important as it is the 
first time that training in leadership has been undertaken by an outside 
body and it should be taken as an indication of the desire of the Central 
Committee that the training of leaders should be a normal activity of 
organizations using the broadcasts. Implicit in this procedure is the hope 
that as tutors and students see training in leadership as part of a W.E.A. 
Summer School they will look upon the listening group not as a poss- 
ible competitor but as a further resource for their own use. The Central 
Committee has received a great deal of assistance from the W.E.A. 
Head Office, both in helping to arrange these and other schemes and 
in advising on programmes suitable for listening groups. Many of the 
district secretaries co-operate in running conferences and in distributing 
information, but the value of groun listening is much slower in seeping 
through to the tutors and the rank and file of members. Adult education 
is not homogenous throughout the country: its needs and methods vary 
very widely from district to district. It is inevitable that progress will 
be slow and that the listening group will only gradually cease to be 
regarded by some as an interloper. Many organizing tutors have dis- 
covered that their influence can be considerably extended by the 
listening group method. They are able to select leaders and start up 
educational work in far more centres than the supply of tutors at the 
moment would make possible and to keep them going by occasional 
visits. Points of special difficulty that have arisen in the talks are then 
dealt with. There are still many in the adult education movement who 
do not think of making use of the listening group to maintain a group 
for the rest of the winter when before Christmas a terminal course has 
been held, or to keep up interest among members where a class has 
had to be closed because it was not earning grant. The value of listening 
groups as a means of holding W.E.A. Branch members together 
during the summer is not as widely understood as it should be. In the 
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early days of the adult education movement a normal method of recruit- 
ment was through tutorial class students running study circles among 
their friends. Now that nearly every home has a wireless set, scope for 
something of the kind centred upon a broadcast series presents itself. 
A study of the statistics of listening groups discloses what a large 
proportion of them are undertaking educational work for the first 
time—townswomen’s guilds, unemployed centres, libraries, com- 
munity centres. Does the W.E.A. always realize how much it can serve 
itself by providing leaders for such groups? 

My final point on this subject is a deliberately provocative one. It 
arises out of the different attitude taken to broadcasting by schools and 
adult education. In the former case the teacher uses the broadcast to 
improve his own work. He is mainly a general practitioner, teaching 
many subjects and brings in the expert to help him. It is not a labour- 
saving device. On the contrary he needs to prepare his class and when 
the broadcast is over, he has to devise the best kind of ‘follow-up’. He 
probably finds that the total effort expended has been increased rather 
than lessened. He has obtained, however. for his class information and 
points of view that probably could not be obtained in any other way. 
For once he too has been a listener, and ranged himself along with his 
class to listen critically to, and discuss, a statement by someone else. 
During the talk he has probably been reminded of a dozen things he 
would never have thought of but for the broadcast. His teaching is 
enriched and a freshness given to his work. 

Admittedly in the advanced work of a tutorial class such a procedure 
would seldom, if ever, be possible. A broadcast series on a cognate 
subject might well be recommended to students on another evening 
of the week, but it is difficult to see why at the terminal course level 
broadcast talks should be excluded. The teacher in school brings in 
the expert speaking on the air to help him and put a new point of 
view. Why shouldn’t the tutor do the same? There seems to be 
no reason why properly handled a talk on International Affairs 
by Sir Alfred Zimmern should not be a valuable contribution to the 
work of such a class. As it is, it looks as if groups run under the 
Regulations for Further Education will become more and more the 
place for interesting experiments in the use of wireless and films in 
adult education. By using the new media such classes will enjoy an 
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added attraction for the public which is leaving schools where films 
and broadcasting are part of the educational method. 

What I have written must not be taken as criticism of the adult 
education movement. The examples of collaboration described above, 
which are by no means an exhaustive list, show that in many areas the 
importance of broadcasting is fully realized. What I would insist on, 
however, is that group liszening is not some inferior substitute for adult 
education to be used when nothing better can be obtained, nor does 
it compete with the tutor. It is a new form of adult education and it can 
be just as good as those who use it like to make it. With bad leadership 
it ..n be useless; with good leadership, excellent, but it certainly has its 
place. No one can read the hundreds of letters and reports that come in 
from all parts of Britain and fail to realize that this new medium is 
achieving real results. 

Ten years ago no one would have believed that broadcasting would 
be making such a large contribution to education as to-day. Over a 
million children are being taught in school the right way to use it. 
Young men and women are following the ‘Under Twenty Club’ 
broadcasts in clubs, evening institutes and elsewhere. Broadcasting is 
an integral part of their experience. Is adult education as fully aware as 
it might be of the needs of the new public and is it using efficiently 
the inventions of the present century which other branches of educa- 
tfon are finding so helpful? 

I hope that the picture I have drawn is fair one. Group Listening 
has made more progress in the last two years than at any time in its 
history. In spite of political crises it has shown vigour and buoyancy. 
At no previous time have the organizations concerned with adult 
education been so ready to assist. At no time have there been so many 
groups of such high quality. It should be possible in the near future to 
devise a scheme that will ensure for the listening group a permanent 
place in adult education. 


The Scottish Branch Annual Conference 


HE Scottish Branch of the British Institute of Adult Education 

held a very successful Conference at Dunblane on the 13th and 
14th May. Members, delegates, and visitors to the number of 100 
attended the Sessions. Local Education Authorities, Extra-Mural 
Committees, Joint Committees for Adult Education, the W.E.A., the 
Edinburgh W.E.A., the University Settlements, and Newbattle Abbey 
College were well represented. The Scottish Education Department was 
represented by Mr. Arbuckle. The Council of the British Institute was 
represented by Mr. A. Clow Ford who presided at the second Session 
and conveyed the good wishes of the parent body to the Scottish 
Branch. 

Sir Hector Hetherington presided at the opening Session in which 
Mr. Henry Morris of the Cambridgeshire Education Committee spoke 
on ‘Community Centres and Adult Education’. Mr. Morris combined 
the vistues of H. G. Wells and Anthony Bertram. He was critical of 
modern civilization and constructive in a general fashion, and he 
preached the necessity of a full diet of cultural and scientific education 
for the ordinary man. Community life had reached a low level in cities 
of slums and jerry-building where leisure was spent in watching 
commercialized sports and decadent films, in the playing of bridge and 
in fatuous conversations. Educational development which might have 
corrected this had been frustrated by too close attention being paid to 
the school child and not enough to the adolescent and the adult. 
Raising the school age alone would be insufficient. What was wanted 
was a ubiquitous system of education which would cover all fields of 
human activity and last the whole span of life. The existing community 
centres were the first approach to a solution but what were wanted 
were cities designed as instruments of culture. He urged that the Gov- 
ernment should spend 10-20 millions on the creation of such a city. In 
the discussion there was general agreement that the philosophy of 
education should consider human life as a whole. There were two 
bodies of opinion about the realization of Mr. Morris’s visions. One 
side argued that a cultured community life was only possible after 
the solution of our political and economic problems, the other, in the 
words of Sir Hector, that the economic problem would not be solved 
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‘until you penetrate and permeate our existing society with the kind of 
philosophy he (Mr. Morris) had in mind’. 

Professor A. S. Ferguson of Aberdeen University, at the second 
Session, opened a discussion on “The Social Function of Adult Educa- 
tion’. Professor Ferguson, after outlining the history and the extent of 
Adult Education, decided that much had yet to be done before the move- 
ment could adequately fulfil its social function. The recent history of 
Germany revealed the dangers of mass emotion. In our own country 
we had seen very silly judgments in Foreign Affairs. The function of 
Adult Education was to make people judge better and more disinterest- 
edly external and internal affairs. He joined forces with Mr. Morris by 
advocating the extension of education in Art and Drama, both as things 
which were a ‘joy for ever’, and also as the foundations of a liberal 
education which would lead to a reduction in the amount of mass 
emotion and mass thinking. It was suggested in the discussion that the 
weakness of Adult Education was its lack of a specific political ideal. 
Against this was argued that the aim should be the fostering of rational 
thinking and the creation of a better sense of values. Mr. Kilgour 
suggested that the cause of the comparative failure of Adult Education 
was the belief that the Leaving Certificate in schools and that gradu- 
ation at a University were regarded as objects worthy in themselves. 
He also criticized cramming methods in schools and universities. 
Professor Gray at a later Session replied that as Adult Education largely 
depended on University and school teachers it was dangerous to ad- 
vertise the fallacious view that schools and universities were teaching 
inadequately. He disagreed with Mr. Morris’s pessimistic diagnosis of 
our world and from his experience demonstrated that education was not 
‘perfect, but a mighty sight better than it had been’. 

The third Session was unique in its personnel and in its subject. Miss 
Agnes Smith, a W.E.A. tutor and a part-time tutor at Newbattle Abbey 
College, gave an intimate description of the life of an adult tutor in the 
class. Adult Education was free from the dead hand of tradition but its 
freedom created difficulties for the tutor. The tutor had to build up a 
very personal contact with all students. A friendly and understanding 
atmosphere had to be created. The student had not merely to be 
taught the subject, he had often to be told what the subject actually 
was. For example in psychology classes she sometimes found that 
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attendance fell as some discovered that the subject was not exclusively 
concerned with the analysis of dreams, or in the purveying of 
salacious details. One of the invigorating aspects of a tutor’s life was 
that he or she was drawn into all kinds of activities outside the actual 
class. There were numerous requests to join voluntary bodies and to 
deliver odd lectures. These enlarged the tutor’s function and experience, 
but there was a danger that energy might be wasted, which should have 
been devoted to private reading or to leisure which would refresh the 
tutor for the winter’s work. 

Mr. William Stark described the life of a student at Newbattle Abbey 
College. An interesting spare time activity this year had been the 
reconstruction of an old stable into a Theatre. He found in general that 
most students had a non-vocational interest in education. The College 
Courses did not however create a mere academic interest, their aim 
was the training of men and women to become thinking citizens. Such 
training was a bulwark against ideologies which were making progress 
in Europe, and therefore deserved the support of a democratic 
people. 

Mr. R. C. Wood spoke on his experience as 1 W.E.A. student in 
Glasgow. He criticized large classes. A class of 90-100 was not a class, 
it was a public meeting. Hence attendances often fell. If the movement 
was to have more social significance in Scotland there must be an increase 
in smaller classes of a tutorial nature and support for Colleges like 
Newbattle Abbey. This should increase the number of Adult Educa- 
tion students who play an important part in public affairs. Dr. Pratt- 
Insh presided and summed up the discussion. He commended Miss 
Smith on her remarkable analysis of the methods of an adult tutor, 
and referred to the student speakers as examples of what we were 
achieving, and considered their presence and speeches were correctors 
of the pessimism of some speakers at the earlier discussions. 

At the fourth Session Dr. Peddie, Chairman of the Scottish Area 
Council for Group Listening, presided. He introduced a talk by Mr. 
James Boyd, Depute Director of Education in Ayrshire, on ‘Listening 
Groups and Adult Education’. Mr. Boyd pointed out that Ayr had been 
very active in promoting the more formal types of Adult Education, 
but it was felt that the movement was out of touch with the man in the 
Street, and the woman in the home. His Authority had made successful 
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large scale experiments in the use of wireless in the schools, and had 
decided to encourage wireless listening groups for adults. These had 
been so successful last winter that they had decided in future to start 
a group in every locality which asked for one, and to offer a definite 
scale of payment for all Group Leaders. He recommended the use of 
this form of Adult Education as being good in itself, especially in rural 
areas, but also as a means of recruiting students for the Adult Education 
movement. Both he and subsequent speakers emphasized that the 
success of Group Listening depended as much on the leader as upon 
the broadcaster. Attention was drawn to the need for a meeting place 
in which listeners felt at home. One speaker spoke of his pleasant im- 
pressions in Holland where the village inn was the centre of community 
life and the meeting place for Adult Education. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Branch, our Chairman, Sir 
Hector Hetherington, referred to the great loss to Scottish Adult Educa- 
tion caused by the death of Mr. W. R. Gourley who had been a 
member of the Council. An appreciation of Mr. Gourley’s work was 
recorded. Sir Hector expressed the feelings of the members when he 
suggested that Lt.-Col. Mitchell, who has resigned from the Secretary- 
ship of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, should be asked to 
remain as one of the Vice-Chairmen of the Branch, so that his long and 
fruitful connection with us should not be broken. It was with regret 
that the members heard of the resignation of Mr. Morgan who was one 
of the Vice-Chairmen. Prof. Hannay and Mr. W. H. Morwich spoke 
of the great service Mr. Morgan had given to Adult Education as the 
Hon. Secretary of the Edinburgh Extra-Mural Committee. Sir Hector 
asked the members to record their appreciation of the services of Mr. 
L. E. G. Laughton who had to resign from the post of Hon. Joint 
Secretary last October when he returned to work in Ireland. He also 
thanked Mr. G. H. Kilgour who had been the Conference Secretary, 
and whose work had made the gathering such a success. He also thanked 
Miss A. Eteen of Newbattle Abbey College for her secretarial work 
for the Branch. 

Sir Hector Hetherington was re-elected Chairman. Mr. Charles 
Kemp was elected Hon. Secretary. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. T. Hender- 
son, was re-elected. The retiring Council Members were re-elected and 
Mr. J. A. Mack, Sub-Warden of Newbattle Abbey College, was 
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elected to the Council to fill the vacancy created by the death of Mr. 
W. R. Gourley. 

Mr. Charles Kemp reported on the progress of the Survey of Adult 
Education in Scotland. Most of the documents had been filled in and 
collected, 4,000 students had completed Questionnaires and 145 tutors’ 
forms had been returned. He suggested that sufficient material was 
even now at hand to give a very adequate picture of Adult Education 
in Scotland. For example two-thirds of the active students in the 
S. West, the largest area, had completed forms, 121 classes out of a 
total of 172 classes had sent back Questionnaires. 91 tutors had com- 
pleted their Questionnaires. In other areas where the returns could 
now be checked over 50 per cent of the students had completed forms 
and a satisfactory number of tutors’ Questionnaires had been received. 
The material was now, on the whole, centralized at Newbattle Abbey 
College, and was being coded by a team of students, before being sent 
to the statistical firms. The report should be ready by the end of the 
year. 

Prof. Hannay was Chairman at the last Informal Session. Mr. 
Charles Kemp spoke briefly on the W.E.A. Summer School at New- 
battle. The School had now an excellent home which it had lacked 
before. Last year the school had been full for one month and this year 
that success would be repeated. The student benefits by the intensive 
week or more of work under a tutor who could give him more time 
than in an evening class. The tutor gained by getting more work, 
especially more active work, from the student and by working in co- 
operation with other tutors. The College found the school invaluable 
as a means of reaching and encouraging potential full-time students. 
He was glad to report that Education Committees and Directors of 
Education were taking a keen interest in the development of the 
School, especially from the point of view of raising the standard of 
Adult Education. 

Thereafter the Session was spent in a witty symposium on educa- 
tion, past, present and future. Space permits the re-telling of only one 
story. A student of Professor Raleigh, at the last moment, without 
treading the three prescribed books, wrote an essay. When it was 
returned, he found written at the end, ‘God created the world out of 
nothing—do not emulate God!’ 
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A Personal Impression 


HERE is set out above an Official Report of the Annual Confer- 

ence of the Scottish Branch of the British Institute of Adult 
Education. The present note is a quite nersonal one—from the repre- 
sentative of the British Institute of Adult Education who attended the 
meeting of the Scottish Branch. 

For reasons of birth-place I have always taken a special interest in 
the activities of the Scottish Branch: but I had felt a little that this 
Branch had not perhaps settled down toa full realization of the immense 
possibilities that I personally believe Adult Education offers as a means 
of enabling people to realize their powers for living more fully and 
consequently of effecting gradually a far-reaching social re-orientation. 
Whether or not that was a misconception due to my imperfect know- 
ledge of the situation does not matter greatly. What I am happy to 
affirm as the result of my visit to the Scottish Conference is that that 
misconception, if it existed anywhere outside my own mind, has no 
shadow of justification. The Conference was to me a most stimulating 
and heartening experience. As the basis of the whole Conference there 
was that characteristic realism of outlook that is typical of the Scottish 
mind. At every session there was manifest a common-sense desire to 
get at and face the facts whether these were administrative and 
financial or academic and psychological. There was an idealism too— 
a desire to move towards a better social order, that springs from sccia- 
bility of heart and intends that the lives of all shall be enriched as far 
as ever nossible with those opportunities that a highly civilized com- 
munity -an offer. There was wisdom—a broad human outlook that 
is based upon a long tradition of reflective scholarship. There was 
humour—racy and reminiscent—of a full flavour. Altogether this 
gathering of teachers, administrators, and representatives of education 
authorities possessed in a high degree the qualities that make for 
success in the art of conferring. The principal speakers were effective, 
yet took a relatively short time to put their cases: che subsequent 
discussions were shared in fully and were of an excellence that is ali 
too rare. As I affirm now my conviction that the cause of Adult Edu- 
cation in Scotland is in good hands, I salute our Scottish colleagues 
in affectionate remembrance of their Conference at Dunblane. 
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The Federal World State* 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


ONG before this review appears this book will have become 
idely famous. I have already heard it referred to as likely to be 
one of the three writings which history will judge to have had greatest 
influence on our century. The other two, to which this honour was 
accorded, were Marx’s Capital and Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Capital can 
claim to be the original intellectual foundation of the Soviet Revolution. 
Mein Kampf fulfils the same role for the National Socialist State. 
Union Now, it is suggested, will be the inspiration for the coming 
revolution in world democracy. 

Mr. Streit’s thesis is simple (much simpler than his writing). He 
wants to see the politically democratic world do now what thirteen 
American colonies did a century-and-a-half ago. He wants the demo- 
cracies to unite in a federal world state, under a written democratic 
constitution, for which the American constitution might, with 
appropriate modifications, serve as a general pattern. Immediately, he 
proposes that fifteen leading democracies should themselves carry this 
project through, while at the same time issuing an invitation to any 
other states which accept the democratic basis of the new Union, to 
join in, as soon as they feel ready to do so. The fifteen are Great Britain, 
Eire, France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Switzerland, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Streit produces figures to show that the economic and the mili- 
tary strength of the fifteen would be so overwhelming, that the Union 
really would not have to worry itself about the menace from outside. 
He claims that none of the fifteen has been at war with any of the 
others for the past century (though one of them had a nasty war 
against itself in the eighteen-sixties), and puts this forward as evidence 
that there is a real relation between democracy and peace. Indeed it is 
part of his main thesis that the democracies are not nearly the failures 
that they are allowing themselves to be persuaded into believing. 

Very wisely the author meets the obvious criticism that this is just 


* Union Now. By Clarence Streit. (Cape, 105. 6d.) 1939. 
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another League of Nations right at the front door. The League, he 
points out, never abated one jot or tittle from the ultimate sovereign 
right of every govenment to do what it pleases in the international 
field. It demanded unanimity for action, and established no superior 
authority whose writ would run through all the member states, as the 
writ of congress runs through American Union. If the laws of congress 
are defied by one of the state governments of the union, it is the indi- 
vidual members of that government, not all the people who live in the 
offending state, against whom proceedings are taken. Only a union, in 
fact, as contrasted with a League, can do away once and for all with 
such appallingly unreal and dangerous fictions as the ‘aggressor state.’ 
(Mr. Streit might have made much more of this last aspect of union 
than he did. Of all the arguments for his cause it has the most direct 
appeal to common-sense justice.) 

Those who are convinced by the author’s arguments that, in 
principle, his is the only way out of our present discontents will 
include many who are critical of points of detail in his plan. It is to 
be hoped this book will not become the bible of its admirers (as the 
two other works bracketed with it above have done), but that it will be 
subjected to widespread constructive criticism. It appears, for instance, 
to the present reviewer, to be much weakest on its economic side, 
where the familiar theoretical propositions about the blessing of free 
ttade and /aisser faire economics generally are repeated with an 
astonishingly naive nineteenth-century optimism. There, is however, 
nothing in the nature of a federal democratic state which is incom- 
patible with a much more carefully planned economic order than the 
author envisages. 

Again, there is something rather alarming in the prospect of direct 
democratic elections with an electorate composed of all the adults in 
a population of 300 million scattered all across the globe. Would a 
Presidential ciection in these circumstances (even if the President 
consisted of a Board of five persons as the author suggests) do more 
than give greater scope for the shocking exploitation of passions and 
prejudice that already disfigure democratic elections in far smaller 
(but still excessively large) constitutencies? But here again, where 
there is a will there is a way. The political science engineers must be a 
poor lot if they cannot think up a way of meeting this objection. 
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In short this is a book which every thinking democrat is under 
obligation to read. The obligation is a heavy one because Mr. Streit, 
for all his journalistic training, does not seem to have the gift of lucid 
and succince exposition. However, he can console himself with the 
reflection that a similar, but much worse, deficiency has not prevented 
Capital from enjoying world-wide influence. And, perhaps, there is 
something encouraging in the discovery that, simple victims of propa- 
ganda as we are all nowadays supposed to be, it is still not entirely 
true that, in order to gain attention, it does not matter two hoots what 
you say as long as you know how to say it! 


Haldane: The Last Years* 
PROFESSOR F. A. CAVENAGH 


N the late summer of 1928 Lord Haldane presided (it must have been 

one of his last public, or semi-public, engagements) at a dinner in 
London given in nonour of Professor John Dewey. Responding to 
the toast, Dr. Dewey remarked that he was very pleased to meet Lord 
Haldane in the flesh, since he had always supposed that he must be a 
syndicate. That amazing versatility makes the task of his biographer 
extremely difficult, for various classes of readers will regard one or 
another side of Haldane’s life the most important. In 2 final chapter, 
‘An Appreciation of Haldane’s Public Services’, Sir Frederick Maurice 
surveys his work as statesman, war minister, Lord Chancellor, 
educational and administrative reformer, and philosopher. ‘On every 
phase of public life in which he took an active part Haldane has left 
behind him a pregnant influence and an enduring work, but it will not, 
I think, be disputed that his national reputation depends upon his 
eight years’ work at the War Office. Most people who remember his 
name to-day think of him as the creator of the Territorial Army, not 
as lawyer, educationist, or philosopher.’ That verdict undoubtedly 
holds true. Yet members of the British Institute of Adult Education 
may be forgiven if they see things somewhat out of proportion. The 
Institute was so keen an interest of Haldane’s closing years, and he 


* Haldane; 1915-1918. By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. (Faber, 18s.) 
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worked so unremittingly for it and for adult education in general, that 
one feels that it might well have figured more largely in this second 
volume. The account is meagre and not entirely accurate; e.g. Haldane 
was succeeded as President by Lord Sankey, not by Mr. Oliver Stanley 
(who was Hon. Secretary from its foundation in 1921 until 1932). 

However, it is all a question of proportion; and his biographer was 
doubtless right in giving more space to military matters. Probably 
Haldane himself would have been content, provided that there were 
no suggestion of belittling the importance of education. 

On wider issues one is impressed again and again with Haldane’s 
wisdom and prophetic insight. Two examples are of such topical 
interest as to warrant lengthy quotations; both passages were written in 
1919. The first deals with Ireland, and follows a very remarkable letter 
from W. B. Yeats (written as from one man of letters to another). 
To Lord French, Haldane wrote: “The Sinn Fein leaders are not 
murderers. They are idealists with a fanatical belief in what they believe 
to be principles, tempered by a shrewd recognition of realities and of 
what is practically possible. To class them with wild and irresponsible 
extremists and to refuse negotiation because these commit murders 
is I suppose what one must expect from Parliament in its present temper, 
but it is madness and the Government will soon be wringing its hands 
over lost opportunities.’ 

* The second speaks for itself: “The peace terms make me anxious for 
the tranquillity of the world in the next generation. They are not 
high-minded terms. From Paris I hear privately bad accounts. The 
French are backing the Poles. They want to cripple Germany per- 
manently. There might be something to be said for it, as a policy, were 
it not that forty-five million people cannot cripple seventy millions. 
But they can lay the seeds of war for the future. There is a liberal 
Germany which coul’ '- +-‘lt up and a German culture which has 
its message for humanity. it this treaty submerges both in a state of 
misery and despair, which will in due course have their reactions.’ 

Such passages (and there are many like them) show that Haldane’s 
views still deserve serious attention. Sir Frederick Maurice has done a 
public service not only in writing Haldane’s life, but also in providing 
so complete an anthology of his speeches and writings. 


1889-12939 
The L.C.C.s Jubilee Exhibition 


County Hall, March 21st—April 24th, 1939 


T was natural to expect that an authority so progressive and open 

to ideas as the London County Council would have an impressive 
exhibition to show the public on the occasion of its Jubilee— 
and expectation has not been disappointed. Many sections of the 
Exhibition did not properiy come within the scope of this journal, 
and the fact that they are not mentioned here is no slight upon them. 

We must confine our remarks to the sections which illustrated the 
Council’s Education work, and which ranged from the Nursery 
Schools, through elementary, senior, central, trade, and secondary 
schools to the vast opportunities afforded for the pursuit of learning 
in leisure time. It would be invidious to single out any exhibit for 
special praise: the range of things shown was extraordinarily wide, 
end the quality of the craftsmanship extremely high. One did, however, 
get one strong general impression: that there had been joy in the 
making of these all things, and freedom of individual expression. 

In view of the Institute’s work in the field of education in hospitals, 
the section of the Exhibition showing the comparison of treatment for 
patients in mental hospitals fifty years ago with present-day practice 
was of particular interest. it did, in fact, seem liardly credible that 
mental patients could, under expert guidance, achieve work of so high 
a standard of execution. But that this expert guidance was essential 
wes vividly illustrated by the exhibition of work produced by certain 
mental patients when left to their own devices-—fantastic conglomer- 
ations of shape and colour. 

There are many who strenuously deny that educational methods 
have progressed in the last fifty years, and harp on the good old days of 
stern discipline and rigorous marshalling of facts. If they were not 
stubbornly rooted in their refusal to see anything good in what is new, 
a visit to this Exhibition should have done much to convince them of 
the error of their belief. Genius is only given to the few, but happiness 
can be the possession of all. And the Education sections of the L.C.C. 
Jubilee exhibition demonstrate abundantly the fact that in the schools 
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of to-day there is more and more chance for the dull as well as the 
average child to exercise his own particular gifts; more and more likeli- 
hood of those gifts being discovered and encouraged. The work of 
the Evening Institutes for men and women was one more example of 
the tremendous privileges of citizenship which are afforded to us 
Londoners. KATHARINE CHICK 


Reviews 


MEET THE PRISONER by John A. F. Watson (Jonathan Cape) 8s. 6d. 
THE new Criminal Justice Bill with its suggested far-reaching reforms is 
receiving great publicity in the columns of the popular Press. There is, 
consequently, an increased desire on the part of the ordinary citizen to want 
to know what really happens in a prison. Official reports full of statistics 
do not appeal to him. The occasional articles in journals, with such staring 
headlines as ‘SLIPPERED EASE IN CELLS’ or ‘CONVICTS AS ORATORS’ and in 
which modern prison methods are criticized, cause him to think that prisoners 
are being pampered. Yet the prisoners themselves, who have turned 
authors, would have him believe that our penal methods have advanced but 
little since the cruelties of the Dark Ages. 

Where can he get at the truth? The answer is, In Mr. John Watson’s 
Meet the Prisoner. This is an outstanding book (recommended by The Book 
Society) written in such a scholarly yet simple and attractive style that it will 
be enjoyed by both scholars and ordinary folk. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the story of the English prison up 
till 1914; an authentic summary which is essential if the reasons for the 
modern methods of treating criminals and delinquents are to be understand- 
able. Here the work of the pioneers for reform—John Howard, Elizabeth 
Fry and Sarah Martin—is well described and the tentative reforms which 
followed, as the result of public opinion being aroused, are discussed. The 
regime of Sir Edmund Du Cane (the first chairman of the Prison Com- 
missioners) ‘who ruled the Prison Board with a rod of iron’ is contrasted 
with that of his successor, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, to whom fell the 
responsibility of administering the Prisons Act of 1898. 

The reader will appreciate how Ruggles-Brise and his colleagues laboured 
so to remodel the English prison system that the reformation of the offender 
might rank as one of its first objects instead of the last. 

Most of the book is devoted to giving a picture of the present-day system 
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and a more vivid and illuminating description has never been penned. It is 
most fascir ing and entrancing reading and one feels that one actually has 
met the pr ner. The reader will learn much about the Prison Commission- 
ers, prisons and their governors, the staffing of the buildings, and the extent 
of the problem which confronts the prison authorities to-day. But it is the 
prisoner himself that is so well delineated. His whole life in prison from 
reception to discharge is vividly portrayed and many erroneous ideas 
regarding life behind the prison gates will be dispelled. 

The chapters on the prison visitor, prisoners and problems, education in 
prison, religion and the prisoner, women prisoners and aid on discharge 
will prove most useful to all those voluntary workers, whether prison 
tutors or visitors, whose work in the past has done so much to make 
‘reforms practicable. 

The last chapter depicts the prison of to-morrow and the new Criminal 
Justice Bill is skilfully analysed by the author who knows that it has the 
support of ‘an ever growing number of ordinary men and women who are 
to-day concerned with social problems, who as worthy citizens prize mercy 
as highly as justice and who welcome any effort to put wrong things 
right.’ 

Mr. Watson’s book will become a classic among works on penology. 
Adult educationists, especially, will be grateful to him for his method of 
presenting our prison problem. We have had such a spate of treatises on 
sociological subjects, written from surveys and a mass of statistics, all 
absolutely soulless, that it is a real joy to discover a book in which the author 
has used official figures so effectively and yet he has produced a truly human 
work. His long experience as a prison tutor, visitor and chairman of the 
Southwark Juvenile Court gives him the right to speak on prison matters 
and it is the personal incidents and experiences that stand out so clearly in 
his book. VALENTINE BELL 


MIDDLESEX : THE JUBILEE OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL, 1889-1939 (Evans Bros.) 
THIS book, written by Mr. C. W. Radcliffe, the Clerk to the Middlesex 
County Council, has been published to mark the Jubilee of the Council, 
established in 1889 as a result of the passing of the Local Government Act 
of 1888. It is a piece of public relations work of the highest order. A history 
of the growth of the county, it is intended mainly for the younger citizens 
and their teachers, so that they may have the opportunity of studying and 
taking a really live interest in the “vast and multifarious municipal activities” 
of the Council; it will be equally useful to adults, who are often not so well 
informed on these subjects as their children. It is handsomely bound and is 
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exceptionally well-illustrated by photographs, maps and diagrams, and 
reproductions of old prints: there is hardly a page without a picture. 

While, naturally, much of the book tells the story of the administration 
of the County since the formation of the County Council, it also traces 
its history from the earliest times of which there is any record. The position 
of affairs in 1889 is shown in some detail, and is followed by an account 
of the additional powers since granted by Parliament and of the county 
services as they exist to-day. There is abundant evidence of the Council’s 
admirable foresight in planning for the future as well as of reverent care of 
the relics of the past. Useful chapters describe the various departments of 
the Council’s work (Education, Valuation, Public Health, etc.) and the 
careers and professions in the County services, with the scales of salaries 
paid in the different grades. 

A list of more than 400 historic buildings and monuments in the County 
offers material for many an interesting ramble for the antiquarian and a chapter 
on the administration of Justice recounts some quaint and curious cases, 
with sidelights on the crimes and customs of bygone days. 

During the last fifty years the population of the County has risen from 
less than 500,000 to more than 2,000,000. I wonder how many of these 
2,000,000 know that the name of the County is derived from its early de- 
scription as a part of “the Province which is called Middelseaxon”; that the 
world’s greatest sewage purification works are at West Middlesex; and that, 
despite the enormous growth and change in the character of the population, 
the agricultural industry continues to be the largest in the County. 

“A copy of the book may be bought at the Guildhall, Westminster, for 
half-a-crown (3s. post free) and it should find a ready sale and a wide public. 

In the words of the Prime Minister, who contributes a Foreword, it is 
hoped that it will serve to inspire men and women of ability and public 
spirit to participate in the responsibilities of local administration, and to bear 
their part in service to their fellow citizens. ERNEST G. HODGES 


GUIDE TO MODERN WICKEDNESS by C. E. M. Joad (Faber and Faber) 1os. 6d. 
THERE is in the world more evil than can be renioved either by better economic 
conditions or by enlightened education and in the face of it Man needs a 
religion, but Christianity is for this inadequate. 

Such briefly is the thesis of Mr. Joad’s new book. It is an expression of a 
malaise which is increasingly disturbing a once confident left wing intelli- 
gentsia. What form the new religion should take is little discussed—the 
guide is strictly to wickedness, not away from it. 

Mr. Joad’s book, in the somewhat grandiloquent phrase of the dust cover, 
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‘takes the original form of an encyclopaedia of twenty dissertations’. That 
is to say, it consists of a series of essays which by chance rather than by design 
group themselves round a central theme. This method of presenting an 
argument, with its inevitable repetitions, its cross-referenced footnotes, its 
unavoidable sacrifice of sequence, is almost bound to be unsatisfactory. The 
reader feels that he is called upon to make a synthesis which should have 
been completed before publication. The more light-hearted essays at the 
end of the book, left over from the original plan, now seem oddly out of 
place. 

The book is marred by some astonishingly sweeping statements. Farmers, 
for example, are, ‘taking them by and large, grasping, selfish, malicious, 
predatory. Their chief interest is to drive a hard bargain; their conception 
of achievement, to do their neighbour down.’ Most schoolmasters, again, 
are ‘disappointed men, nearly all of whom think that they might have done 
better for themselves’. The conversation of scientists at any provincial 
university (presumably also taken ‘by and large’) is ‘neither witty nor pro- 
found, neither cultured nor informed’. 

This sort of thing is not a guide to wickedness nor to anything else; 
certainly not to farmers, schoolmasters or scientists. In a serious book it is 
difficult to forgive. 

Another form of argument which can itself come under the heading of 
modern wickedness is this: ‘Of Welsh literature I know little or nothing. 
There are, I believe, some long and boring ballads which have come down 
from before the Middle Ages. The poetic value of these ballads is, I believe, 
negligible.’ What would Mr. Joad think of a reviewer of his books who 
adopted tactics like this? 

To one reader at least these blemishes, which are by no means infrequent, 
seem too great a price to pay for Mr. Joad’s amusing belligerence, his easy 
style, and his occasional guidance. 

Excesses of Nazi sadism have, it seems, played a great part in tempting 
Mr. Joad ‘to embrace once again the theological view that evil is innate in 
human beings’, It seems astonishing that anyone who has lived through the 
war of 1914-18, who has read as much history as Mr. Joad obviously has read, 
who has heard the story of the negro in the Southern states, or of Ireland in 
this century, should find recent happenings in Germany not merely shocking 
but a reason for reconsidering his whole philosophy of life. 

One is reminded of Cauchon’s inquiry in St. Joan: ‘Must then a Christ 
perish in torment in every age to save those that have no imagination?’ 
Except that Mr. Joad could never be classed with those who have no imagi- 
nation. N. G. LUKER 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE by 

Michael Oakeshott (Cambridge University Press) 10s. 6d. 
THis useful book is the result of a good idea, which has been carefully and 
conscientiously carried out. Mr. Oakeshott seeks to give significant extracts 
from original works which throw light on the various social and political 
theories which lie behind the regimes which exist in Europe to-day. It is 
clear that a book built on this plan was bound to be of interest to the world 
of adult education. 

Five theories are chosen for representation: Representative Democracy, 
Catholicism, Communism, Fascism, and National Socialism. It was inevi- 
table that the editor should find himself faced with difficulties of varying 
degree in making his selections for these different theories; and this variety 
is reflected in the number of pages which he allots to each. For instance, 
forty-four pages are given to Representative Democracy, eighty-one pages 
to Communism and twenty-five to Fascism. In the case of National Socialism 
Mr. Oakeshott has had to abandon his plan of confining himself to actual 
quotation from original documents. He was not able to obtain leave to 
translate from Mein Kampf the parts that he wished and so he has given 
instead eight or nine pages of ‘Notes on the Doctrines’ contained in that 
work. These notes, as would be expected, are at once lucid and incisive, but 
as he says, it was a pity not to be able to give an extract from the original. 
Two well translated quotations are given from Alfred Rosenburg’s famous 
book, Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, but these are unfortunately very 
short. The passages given from National Socialist Laws and Decrees are 
useful. 

Mr. Oakeshott himself seems to anticipate most criticism about his 
selection of passages about Representative Democracy. This was certainly 
a difficult task, and no doubt no other editor would have given exactly the 
same selection. But Mr. Oakeshott’s choice goes far to justify itself if the 
reader will work through the section from beginning to end, though it 
may be said that John Locke is a noticeable absentee. Broadly speaking, the 
sections on Fascism and National Socialism give a disappointing impression, 
but it must be added at once that it is not easy to see how they could have 
been improved. 

Mr. Oakeshott’s comments on the various theories, given in his intro- 
duction, are interesting and refreshing. He is not impressed with the theoretic 
competence of either of the totalitarian regimes, though he feels considerable 
admiration for the intellectual power with which the case for Catholicism 
has been presented. 

Undoubtedly the book would be of high value in the adult education 
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movement if it were cheap. Even at its price of 10s. 6d. it will be very 
useful. C. R. MORRIS 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: THE EUROPEAN TRADITION by J. P. Mayer and others 
(Dent) 18s. 

THIS work is an account of the development of European political thought, 
as a process of continuous evolution from the earliest times to the present 
day. It is intended to present this not as a series of theoretical constructions 
by successive thinkers but as a part of the general development of society 
and its institutions. The first part from ancient Greece down to the seven- 
teenth century is the work of Mr. Mayer himself, and in it he treats European 
thought as more or less a single unity. From this period it begins to break 
up into various streams according to national decisions, and these are treated 
in a series of essays by various authors, each taking the political thought of 
some particular country. 

These begin with an essay on British Political Thought, by Mr. R. N. 
Crossman, a brilliant but often perverse piece of writing, which is easier to 
read than to accept as a guide. It is followed by a clear and competent account 
of French political thought by Mr. E. Kohn-Bramstedt. Mr. Mayer, in a 
study rather too overburdened with detail, deals with Germany. Two 
admirable papers on Italy and America by Mr. C. F. S. Sprigge and Mr. P. 
Kecskemiti seem to me to carry out the intentions of the book better than 
any other part of it, and it concludes with an excellent account of Russia by 
Mr. Mayer, who also contributes an interesting epilogue. 

The intentions of the book seem to me quite admirable. But I cannot feel 
that, taken as a whole, the execution is adequate to the intentions. I have 
already suggested grounds for criticism of one or two of the special studies. 
In the earlier part of the book the treatment of classical antiquity, particu- 
larly Greece, seems to me very inadequate and on some points misleading. 
Taken as a whole the book suffers from a lack of connection and in some 
parts a lack of clarity, which is the quality most necessary in a book of this 
type. The different sections do not hang very well together, and the guiding 
general ideas often fail to emerge from the cloud of detail. Nor is the con- 
nection between the political theory and the political and social conditions 
always brought out as it should be. Sometimes we seem to be reading an 
outline sketch of historical events, and sometimes a summary of the views 
of a particular thinker without any clear indication of the connection 
between the two. But it is a well-intentioned book, and it is to be hoped 
that it will act as a stimulus to competition on the same lines. _—_C. FIELD 
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THE ENGLISH MISS TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY by Alicia C. Percival (Harrap) 
tos. 6d. 

THE sub-title of this book, ‘Ideals, Methods, and Personalities in the Edu- 
cation and Upbringing of Girls during the Last Hundred Years’, indicates 
its scope. There is certainly room for such a work. Very much has happened 
since the publication of Alice Zimmern’s The Renaissance of Girls’ Education 
in 1898; whilst authoritative books such as Ray Strachey’s The Cause or 
Barbara Stephen’s Emily Davies and Girton College mostly deal either 
with a wider subject or with only one aspect of women’s education. Miss 
Percival has reviewed the history in perspective, holding an even balance 
between e.g. the ‘equal rights’ theory and the view that women’s education 
should differ in content and stress from men’s. Her account is interesting and 
fair, and is well illustrated by quotations (though exact references would be 
a help to the serious reader). Much use has been made of the Victorian 
novelists, particularly of books (such as Mrs. Ewing’s and Charlotte 
Yonge’s) which are unfamiliar to the present generation. More might have 
been made of Anthony Trollope, whose novels give so unadorned a picture 
of the life led by middle and upper class girls of the ’sixties to "eighties. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that he lectured, at the time of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, on the Higher Education of Women; his general view 
was that women’s education must always be essentially different from men’s 
and that women should depend on their own exertions: ‘that higher education 
which no doubt you all desire, though it may be assisted by the kindly work 
of others, can only be achieved by a steadfast adherence to fixed purposes 

«made by yourselves on your own behalf.’ 

Miss Percival deals with most forms of education. Her chapters on the 
high schools and the public schools are useful, especially the latter, since it 
embodies her own experience. The chapter on primary education contains 
little that is not to be found in the general histories of education; and there 
certainly might be more about the training colleges. A more serious omission 
is that of adult education, in which women have for so long had an equal 
share with men: indeed, the whole University Extension movement origin- 
ated in their activities. 

The author wisely emphasises the importance of aims in education; the 
book, indeed, ‘sprang from a desire to study the change in ideals for the edu- 
cated woman.’ Those ideals have varied—just as have those of boys’ 
education: in neither direction will finality ever be reached. But Alice 
Zimmern’s dictum remains, and will always remain, true: “The instruction 
given to women at different epochs has varied directly with the estimation 

in which they were held.” F. A. CAVENAGH 
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Work in Progress 


Four pieces of work are at the moment occupying a good deal of 
time at the Institute. Two of these jobs are pieces of investigation; the 
other two are an extension of schemes of practical work already in 
operation. The following brief notes upon these activities may be of 
interest to members of the Institute. 


(1) Adult Students Inquiry: Part II. This is the sequel to the first 
part of the Adult Students Inquiry, which produced the book Learn and 
Live. With the close collaboration of the Residential Colleges for 
Adult Education, the Institute is collecting evidence from men and 
women who have studied in Residential Colleges with a view to dis- 
covering something of the ‘consumer’s opinion’ of the advantages and 
defects of these full-time courses. The evidence is being collected from 
something like 1500 ex-students, and the Report of this investigation 
should be ready early in 1940. 


(2) Educational Broadcasting Inquiry. The Carnegie Corporation of. 
New York is conducting in the United States a comprehensive In- 
quiry into such forms of wireless education as Group Listening; and 
the investigation at the European end is being done at the British 
Institute. For the most part this material concerns Great Britain, but 
the terms of reference include also the collection of information from 
such European countries as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland 
and Holland. This Report, again, can be expected early in the New 
Year. 


(3) Art for the People Scheme. This scheme of providing travelling 
exhibitions to the smaller towns of England continues to flourish; and 
the Institute is still seeking ways to expand what has proved so success- 
ful an experiment. In addition to the Exhibitions of original pictures 
which are arranged year by year, the Institute has now in circulation 
two Exhibitions of Reproductions which are constantly on tour to 
Public Libraries, W.E.A. Branches, Community Centres and so on. 
An ambitious scheme has been drawn up to ensure the operation of 
this plan on a much wider scale, and there are good hopes that Art for 
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the People may become a prominent and important form of provision | 
in the field of art education. 
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(4) Hospitals Education Scheme. This scheme is now firmly estab- = 
lished in the London area. Its success may be judged from the fact that | 
the London County Council has agreed to be responsible for educa- | 
tional classes at two hospitals which have been pioneered by the | 
Institute. A similar scheme has been started in South Wales at the 
Adelina Patti Hospital, and the South Wales District of the W.E.A. — 
is lending its full support to the plan in that area. 


1939 CONFERENCE 


TRINITY COLLEGE - CAMBRIDGE 


SEPTEMBER I5—1I8 


@ Readers are reminded that there is still time to make 
application for attendance to the Annual Conference. 
This year’s speakers will be Professor Gilbert Murray; 
Professor L. M. Fraser; Mrs. Clara Rackham iy ‘Vigilantes’ ; 
J. Hampden Jackson; John Grierson; Gerald Barry and 


Professor Ernest Barker. 


@ Among the special features of the Conference will be a 
programme of documentary films; a special lecture on the 
history and architecture of Cambridge and a visit to the 
new Village College of the Cambridgeshire Education 


Committee at Impington. 
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